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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
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ble for the peyment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
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newspapers and yy from the postotlice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


~ POETRY. 


“PRETTY BEN.” 


BY JERVIN GRAY. 




















I had a neighbor once, they call’d 
This youth, O! “Pretty Ben;” 

His skin was white, his cheeks were red, 
And, else like other men. 

He could not live without a wife, 
And then O! “Pretty Ben;"” 

He took a bride, and one he loved, 
To be like other men. 

He took a cot, of course to live, 
This pretty, lonely “Ben ;” 

He had not means, he would not work, 
So like these other men. 

He liked such good things, then himself, 
This good and happy ‘‘Ben;” 

He lived out half his days, or less, 
And died, like other men. 

He left a wife, three charming babes, 
Did this sweet, “pretty Ben ;”’ 

And now the wife, she toils and works, 
Just like the other men. 


She earns the bread for children dear, 
Of pretty, lonely “‘Ben;’’ 

She keeps them neat, and trains them well, 
And does, es best of men. 


She drops atear, oh, now and then, 
As when she thinks of “Ben;”’ 
She says, “O! if I had a vote, 
*T would help me, as the men,’’ 
She says, I bear my cares full well, 
With all these babes of “Ben ;’’ 
But when I’m toi ing hard I feel, 
That I should vote, as “Ben!” 





SOCIETY TENDING UPWARD. 


I have seldom read a book more absorbingly 
interesting, as to facts and conclusions, than 
“The Dangerous Classes of New York,’ by 
Charles L. Brace. (New York, Wynkoop & 
Hallenbeck, 1872). It is especially interesting 
to see that a life of experience among outcasts 
has evidently taught this author, as it taught 
Mayhew in England, to think well and hope- 
fully of human nature. His experience of 
twenty years, in watching the tendencies of 
poor families, has been, he declares, “singu- 
larly hopeful” (p. 44.) “Ihave watched great 
numbers of degraded families in New York, 
and exceedingly few of them have transmitted 
new generations of paupers, criminals, or va- 
grants.” Then he explains how this happens. 

“The causes of this encouraging state of 
things are not obscure. The action of the 
Sreat law of ‘Natural Selection, in regard to 
the human race, is always toward temperance 
and virtue. That is, vice and extreme indul- 
Sence weaken the physical powers and under- 
mine the constitution ; they impair the faculties 
by which man struggles with adverse condi- 
tions and gets beyond the reach of poverty and 
want. The vicious and sensual and drunken, 
die earlier, or they have fewer children, or 
their children are carried off by diseases more 
frequently, or they themselves are unable to 
resist Or prevent poverty and suffering. Asa 
consequence, in the lowest class, une more con- 
troiled and vii uous tend coustantly to survive, 
and to prevail in the ‘struggle fur existence’ 
over the vicious and ungoverned, and to traus- 
mit their progeny. The natural drift among 
the poor is toward virtue. Probably no vicious 
Organization with very extreme and abrormal 
tendencies is transmitted beyond the fourth 
Seneration; it ends in insanity or cretinism or 
the wildest crime,” (p. 44.) 

The result is, he reasous, that the remoter 





inherited tendencies in all families aze good, 
coming down from “hundreds of virtuous, or 
at least, not vicious generations.” Of course 
the immediate influence of bad parents and 
grandparents is stronger; but if you can resist 
this influence, there are always latent ten- 
dences toward virtue in the worst children. 
It is thus he explains the astonishing changes 
of character on the removal of city outcasts 
to country homes. 


He points out, too, the immense influence 
of the spirit of American life upon these 
changes of character. “In the United States, 
a boundless hope pervades all classes; it 
reaches down to the outcast and the vagrant. 
There is no fixity, as is so often the fact in 
Europe, from the sense of despair. Every in- 
dividual, at least, till he is old, hopes and ex- 
pects to rise out of his condition.” (p. 46.) 
Then he describes the influence produced on 
the daughter of the rag-picker, by the ways 
and example of other childrea; her growing 
shame at her evil associations, and her efforts 
to go to school, or toservice. ‘In every place 
she feels the profound forces of American life; 
the desire of equality, ambition to rise, the 
sense of respect and the passion for educa- 
tion.” “This process goes on continually 
throughout the country, and breaks up crimi- 
nal inheritance.” (p. 47.) 

He points out, moreover, that will be new 
to many, that while a great city has its pecul- 
iar perils, it also has (at least in America) its 
peculiar advantages, from the very fact of the 
incessant changes of residence and occupation, 
breaking up the sources of evil example, and 
destroying “that continuity of influence which 
bad parents and grandparents exert.” In vil- 
lages, which are more fixed and conservative, 
bad families are known, set apart, avoided; 
others are thereby saved from their influence, 
but the families themselves are sacrificed. “In 
New York, the families are constantly broken 
up; some members improve, some die out, but 
they do not transmit a progeny of crime. 
There is little inherited criminality and pau- 
perism.” (p. 47). 

The fact, moreover, that individuals are less 
known in a great city, while it is a peril on the 
one side, is a safeguard on the other. People 
‘“‘are not so stamped in public repute with a 
bad name; less is known of them, and the chil- 
dren, under new iufluences, break off from the 
vicious career of their parents, and grow up as 
honest and industrious persons.”’ (p. 49.) It 
is easier, too, in cities, fur philanthropic per- 
sons to approach and shelter those needing 
help, than in the country where everything is 
known. 

It is pleasant to see that he evidently rejects 
the theory that evil follows from the over-edu- 
cation of the daughters of the poor, and hold 
the view I have always believed in, that the 
training in method and industry through the 
public schools, and the laudable ambition 
aroused by them, must outweigh all exception- 
al instances of evil. (p. 48.) 

He also points out, in regard to the class of 
“fallen women,” that their position is usually 
the result of gradual demoralization from a 
childhood of bad example, stimulated by the 
love of dress and excitement; and that it is 
only in very exceptional cases that there has 
been anything romantic or sensational in their 
history, or that they have “fallen from any 
hights of virtue.’ But he shows that “in 
their low estate they always show some of the 
divine quality of their sex. The physicians in 
the Blackwell’s Island Hospital say that there 
are no nurses so tender and devoted to the 
sick and dying as these girls. And the honesty 
of their dealings with the washerwomen and 
shopkeepers, who trust them while in their 
vile houses, has often been noted. ‘*The words 
of sympathy and religion always touch their 
hearts, though the effect passes like the April 
cloud,” (p. 118.) 

He traces, in the most encouraging way, the 
wonderfu! influence exerted by the “Fourth 
Ward Industrial School” over “‘a flock of the 
most ill-clad and wildest litle street-girls that 
could be collected anywhere in New York.” 
In later years, when the results could be seen, 
“these little girls, who might be said to be al- 
most the inmates of the brothels, and who 
grew up in an atmosphere of crime and degra- 
dation, scarcely ever, when mature, joined the 
ranks of their sisters and neighbors.’’ 

“Though living in the same houses with the 
gay dance-saloons, they avoided them as they 
would pestilential places. Trained to indus- 
try and familiar with the modest and refined 
appearance of pure women in the schools, they 
had no desire for the society of these bold girls, 
or to earn their livirg in this idle and shame- 
ful mauner. They felt the disgrace of the 
abandoved life around them, aud were soon 
above it.... Now and then there would be a 
fall from virtue among them, but the cases 
were very few indeed.” (p, 141 ) 

It is needless to say that Mr. Brace is thor- 
ougbly opposed to the iniquitous system of li- 
censing prostitution, and gives strong argu- 
ments against it. (pp. 123-131.) 





He shows, finally, what will, to most of us, 
seem encouraging, that “the worst effects of 
emigration in this country seem over.” 


“The machinery for protecting and forward- 
ing the newly arrived immigrants, so that they 
may escape the dangers and temptations of 
the city, has been muchimproved. Very few, 
comparatively, now remain in our seaports to 
swell the current of poverty and crime. The 
majority find their way at once to the country 
districts, The quality, too, of the immigra- 
tion has improved. More well-to-do farmers 
and peasantry, with small savings, arrive than 
formerly, and the preponderance, as to nation- 
ality, is inclining to the Germans. It compar- 
atively seldom happens now that paupers, or 
persons absolutely without means, land in New 
York. As one of the great causes of crime, 
emigration will undoubtedly bave a much fee- 
bler influence in the future in New York than 
it has had in the past.” (p. 36.) 


It is a great thing to have, upon authority 
so good, so consoling a conclusion. 


THOUGHTS. 


There is not a pettiness in us that does not 
mar the quality of our work ard have its in- 
fluence for evil upon those about us. 

Swedenborg says ‘Words are things.”” They 
are more; they are spiritual forces—angels of 
blessing or of cursing. Unuttered, we control 
them, uttered, they control us. 

Favors which cannot be repaid are resented. 
There are few whom we love well enough to 
be willingly indebted tothem. A larger love 
would not only make service easy, but what is 
harder, it would make being served endurable. 

To harmonize discordant natures, and out 
of conflicting individualities to develop a hap- 
py home, is one of the greatest triumphs that 
Woman can achieve. 

The life should be centered in the home, but 
not bounded byit. The home-life should be 
like mountain lakes, always giving, always re- 
ceiving, and so kept clear to reflect the heay- 
ens. The home that exists merely for the 
convenience of its inmates, becomes a stag- 
nant pool scummed over with selfishness. 

It is not worth while to think too much 
about being good. Dving the best we kuow, 
minute by minute, hour by hour, we insensi- 
bly grow to goodness as fruit grows to ripe- 
ness. 

To a noble soul happiness is the sunshine 
that makes all good affections bud and blus- 
som, 

There is no such thing as vicarious Man- 
hood or Womanhood. What each soul is, 
that and that only it possesses. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 





(Extract from a letter written by Hezekiah Jenkins, 
of Stumptown, to his brother Samuel.) 


..+ But worse even than the “epizootic” 
comes this dratted Woman question. I had 
heard it was talked about in cities and in some 
other free-love places, but never dreamed, in 
my worst spells of night mare, that it would 
thus come “‘rappin’, tappin’ at my chamber 
door.” 

The other evenin’, a few of us had been sit- 
tin’ talkin’ down to Tubb’s grocery. When I 
went home, instid of findin’ Susan mendin’ or 
knittin’ as usual, there she was a readin’ a 
newspaper, I assumed a severe expression, to 
let her see I didn’t like sich doin’s; but she 
just read away and took no notice of me. I 
wondered where she got the paper ; for, though 
I mostly always borrow the Stumptown Trum- 
pet from Neighbor Easy, I hadn’t got one this 
week; he was out whenI went for it, and the 
sassy hired girl shut the door in my face. So 
I sed: 

‘Susan, whose paper is that ?” 

“Mine,” she answered, “paid for too, by 
mouey I earned evenin’s, knittin’, while you 
were out loafin’.’”’ 

I supposed it was nothin’ worse than some 
fashion nonsense, so I sed no more. After a 
while, she laid the paper down, and went for 
some coal. I picked it up, but dropped it, as 
if ithad been asnake. It was the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL! 

A pistol fired in the room, could not have 
stunned me worst. 

My Susan, goin’ to vote! My Susan goin’ 
to Congress, workin’ the roads, and makin’ 
speeches, and me left to wash dishes and nurse 
the baby! Oh! Heavens! 

I could find no words to express my feelin’s, 
so I seized my hat aud made for the street. 

At the corner, { met Jake Toper. He had 
taken a glass too much, and was a leetle excit- 
ed. So, when 1 told him what had happened, 
he was for turmiu’ a vigilance committee to 
once, and for clearing the town of every wo- 
man who would not swear that hereafter she 
would obey her husband in everything, and 
make no complaint. (Jake’s wife had had 
him before the Squire, the week before, for 
beatin’ her and the children, and he naturally 
was a litllespunky). But I saw that could not 
be, so I sadly shook my head, and sed: 





“No, Jake, this is not a set of niggers that 
we could hang or sloot and be done with, but 
our own flesh and blood, that has risen u 
against us. [tseems to ine, very much like the 
end of the world, for I mind of readin’ when I 
was a boy at school, somewhere in the prophe- 
cies of Paul, or of the Apostle Jeremiah, some- 
thing about times a comin’ when ‘a man’s 
foes should be those of his own household,’ or 
sich.” 

Jake did not fairly understand me, and 
thought I was makin’ fun of him, so he got 
mad and called me names until I was forced 
to knock him down. I went home then and 
tried to talk to Susan, but she was as stubborn 
as a mule; sez she: 

“’Kiah I’m willin’ to do my share, but my 
thoughts is my own, and it’s no use of your 
tryin’ to make me your slave.” 

I giv it up for the time, but am goin’ to try 
to buy her off with a new bonnet and a set of 
curls that she has been wantin’. 

Tom Smith was awfully hoaxed. He saw 
“Subjection of Women,’’ at a bookstore in the 
city, and bought it without even lookin’ at it. 
Thinkin’ it was just what he wanted. It 
turned out to be a sneakin’ Woman’s Rights 
book. Tom is awful mad, but his wife says 
“it is the best thing she ever read.” 

Parson Johns is goin’ to preach next Sun- 
day, on “Woman’s Sphere,” especially her 
duty to her husband. We hope this may bring 
the women to terms; if not, perhaps we may 
have a meetin’ to see what we cando. But I 
must close. Please write soon. 

Yours truly, H. JENKINS. 

P.S. Please don’t let Sophrony, or any of 
the rest of the women folks see this, 4H. J. 


—-—-—- 


HOW TO GET GOOD WAGES. 


Anna C. Brackett, in an article on “Wo- 
man’s Work,” in the Commonwealth, among 
other valuable things, says: 

In the trades women will be employed just 
as soon as it is profitable in a money point of 
view to the employer. A woman is preferred 
as book keeper in cone of the St. Louis stores 
because “She is more steady, can be relied on 
to be in her place every day, and is not liable 
to be absent once in two or three weeks on 
account cf some evening party the night be- 
fore.” In one of the largest printing houses 
in that city a woman oversees the binding, 
and the proprietor says: “Lf she were to leave, 
I could not supply her place with six men.” 
But appreciation like this must be earned by 
steady application to business. 

Next to the need of absolute freedom of oc- 
cupation, the sorest need,in this direction, 
among women, is that of absolute thorough- 
ness, in whatever they undertake. At present 
it isone of the most difficult things to get 
work well done. There are plenty of people 
who would cheerfully pay large prices for sew- 
ing, if they could get a garment so thoroughly 
made that it would not rip every time it is 
worn, or show gaping stitches with untidy fin- 
ish every where. 

There are plenty of people who would pay 
large salaries for competent housekeepers. 
But the woman who will take the good salary, 
will also take her ease, and the care of the 
house comes back on the already over-burden- 
ed mother of the family, who must see after 
her housekeeper as well as after her house. 

There are women, so efficient and valuable, 
that they can keep their post as long as they 
desire it, but they are the exception. When 
this defect in women workers can be even half 
cured, half the cry about poor pay will cease 
with it. L. 8. 


—-e 


WOMAN AS A PHYSICIAN. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Pursuant 
to public notice, about fifty ladies met in the 
office of Mrs. Dr. Larkin, in San Jose, Cal., on 
Saturday, March 1, for the purpose of hearing 
a private lecture to ladies. The subject was, 
“Functional Derangement,’ which the Dr. 
treated in a very scientific manner, holding her 
audience for one hour, and which was listened 
to with marked attention. 

After the lecture a general discussion follow- 
ed, in regard to Woman’s present style of dress, 
its deleterious influence upon her physical or- 
ganization, as well as being ap impediment to 
her usefulness in the more active duties of 
life. 

Mrs. Dr. Larkin has but recently located in 
that city, and has brought with her from the 
East the highest testimonials of her ability. 
She has neatly furnished a suite of rooms, 
where she is prepared -to give sun baths, va- 
por baths and Sweedish movement, and is 
rapidly growing into a good practice. She 
proposes to give a course of lectures to ladies 
the first one commencing March 8. 

We take this method to return our sincere 
thanks to Mrs. Dr. Larkin for her able dis 
course, and our best wishes for her prosperity 
and usefulness, 


Maria A. Elmore, is writing a series of very 
sensible articles on Woman's Dress, in the Mas- 
sachusetts Ploughman. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Emily Faithfull will sail for England on 
the 5th of April. 

Six lady doctors were graduated at the 
Chicago Woman’s Hospital Medical College, 
last week. 

The Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, has recently elected two ladies as 
deaconesses. 

The Lewiston Journal says, that Mrs. Getch- 
ell’s new literary paper, soon to be started in 
that city, will be called, Once a Week. 

The widow of the late Secretary Stanton is 
residing at Germantown, near Philadelphia, 
and is said to be in rapidly declining health, 

Miss Edmonia Lewis, (colored), oar famous 
American sculptress in Rome, has two orders 
of $50,000 each from British noblemen. 


Miss Julia A. Seeley, daughter of the old 
postmaster, has been nominated by the Presi- 
dent for postmaster, at Great Barrington. 

Lady Otway, widow of the late colonel of 
the Eighty-fourth British regiment, who died 
recently, was a lineal descendant of Edward 
ILI. 

There are forty-two ladies in the literary de- 
partment of the University at Ann Arbor; 
medical department, thirty-seven; law depart- 
ment, four; total, eighty-three. 

Mrs. Alice C. Clymer, the favorite niece of 
the Cary sisters, to whom was left their paint- 
ings, library, etc., and almost the last surviving 
member of the family, died, recently, at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

A white marble statue of Queen Victoria, 
weighing seven tons, has arrived at Windsor 
Castle, and is wo be placed in the vestibule of 
the state apartments. The Queen is repre- 
sented sitting on a chair, with a dog lying by 
her side. 

The author of a memorial of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, states that, looking through the 
entire mass of their papers, she found not a 
single word of their own, referring in any per- 
sonal way to themselves. They shrank from 
writing letters; they kept ro diaries of thought 
or incident. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Shepherd, of Rockford, IIL, 
recently gave two lectures in Machias, Me.— 
one on Monday evening at the Methodist 
Church, and on Tuesday evening at the Town 
Hall. Both houses were crowded to their ut- 
most capacity, many standing; and especially 
in the church, many could not get entrance, 

Mrs. Sarah Pope, of Dorchester, died on 
Monday, aged ninety-nine. This aged lady, 
who was older than the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was the mother of eleven children, 
five of whom are still living. Until within a 
few months she retained her faculties in sin- 
gular perfection, and was a constant attendant 
upon church. 

Charlemont has a revolutionary pensioner, | 
in the person of Mrs. Thirza Wing, for ser- 
vices rendered by her late husband ia the cam- 
paign of 1777, at the time of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render at Saratoga. She is now ninety-five 
years old, enjoys good health and all her men- 
tal faculties. Her pension was increased in 
1868 from one-fourth to full pension. 

A number of young women have united to 
form the ‘New York Business Women’s Un- ° 
ion,” and are now occupying a large house, at 
No. 222 Madison Street. The design of the 
association is to secure good lodging accom- 
modations for respectable women whose in- 
comes are small. There are about eighty 
rooms in the house, which are to be let fur- 
nished, at very low rates. 

A Nautical School, presided over and con- 
ducted by a lady, who has herself, with:n the 
last ten years, educated in Navigation and As- 
tronomy, and fitted for active service at sea, 
more than two thousand young men—the most 
of whom were officers in the U. S. Navy dur- 
ing the rebellion—is now in active operation 
in the Rooms of the New York Port Society, 
on the corner of Madison and Catharine 
Streets, under the personal supervision of 
Mrs. Capt. Brownlow—late Principal of the 
N. Y. Nautical School, established by her fath- 
er, Capt. William Thomas, more than twenty 
years ago. 

That psychological puzzle, Mrs. Sherman, 
who confesses to the poisoning of eight per- 
sons, has been visited at the State Prison, and 
the public will be relieved to find that she is 
very kindly treated. The matron bears wit- 
ness to her humble and docile demeanor, and 
her cell is a marvel of neatness. Mrs. Sher- 
man says nobody urged her to make confes- 
sion, but she could find no rest until she had 
made it. She cannot now understand how she 
was ever capable of committing her crimes, 
but at the time, she felt no psngs over them, 
but rather experienced comfort in thinking 
that ber children had gone to heaven. Furtu- 
nately she deems the prison the best place for 
her, and is content with her fate. 
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THE HEARINGS IN NEW YORK. 

Some misunderstanding of the recent pub- 
lic action of friends of Suffrage in this State, 
is indicated by the brief paragraph in this 
week’s JOURNAL. Will you allow me space 
for a short statement of events, which I think 
will be of interest to all who care for our 
cause ? . 

Ata fall meeting of the city society, held 
on Jan. 3, a Committee was appointed to send 
Memorials to the Constitutional Commission, 
and to the Legislature, both in session at Al- 
bany. I was elected Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, and consequently procured over a hun- 
dred signatures to the Memorials, and caused 
them to be presented to the two bodies. Mrs. 
Wilbour also prepared a Memorial, on behalf 
of tax-paying and business women, which was 
signed, and sent to Albany. The American 
Woman Suffrage Society had, as you know, 
addressed a Memorial to the Legislature, 
Thus there were before this body three Memo- 
rials, all referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
while the Constitutional Commission had two 
Memorials, which, in that body, found their 
appropriate place in the Suffrage Committee. 

This last Committee was the first to grant 
a hearing, which was fixed for Tuesday, 
Feb. 18. <A delegation of seven ladies, six 
from this city—Mesdames Wilbour, Hull, 
Coleman, and Pool, Miss McAdam and my- 
self, and one from Central New York, Mrs. 
Josyln Gage, of Fayettville, appeared at the 
appointed hour, 8 Pp. M. 

The hearing was held in the Common Coun- 
cil Chamber, which was crowded with a bril- 
liant throng of ladies and gentlemen, occupying 
the seats alloted to speciators, while most of 
the members of the Commission were at their 
desks. The hearing was most respectful and 
attentive, and I cannot, perhaps, better char- 
acterize the three speakers than by a quota- 
tion from the Evening Express, whose editor, 
Mr. Erastus Brooks, is opposed to our cause, 
and, therefore, not likely to flatter. He says: 

“Mrs, Wilbour’s address was a very persua- 
sive and graceful one. Mrs. Gage showed 
learning and astuteness in argument, while 
Mrs. Blake was as direct, determined, -and 
earnest as was possible.” 

We gained some converts, I think, by our 
effort, yet an unfavorable report was made by 
the Suffrage Committee; not because they did 
not think ours a just reform, but because they 
feared that if the new Constitution went to 
the people (i. e. the men) with the word 
“male ” stricken out of the qualifications for 
voters, it would be defeated. It was a ques- 
tion of expediency, and not of justice, that de- 
eided against us. 

The hearing before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Assembly, was appointed for Thurs- 
day, Feb. 27. As this date was very incon- 
venient fur Mrs. Wilbour and the Memorial- 
ists, an effort was made to change it. But 
this the Chairman declined to do, afterwards 
explaining his reason to be that, if it were put 
off until after the recess (11th of March) it 
would be so late in the session that, under the 
pressure of business, the Committee could 
scarcely give an afternoon to the subject. It 
is rather hard that a theme of such vast im- 
portance should be held thus secondary to 
much more trifling matters, but we must, of 
course, wait on the convenience of those who 
have the power. 

Feeling that the hearing ought not to go by 
default, I wrote to Mrs. Gage, and obtained a 
promise from Mrs. Lozier that she would be 
there if possible. But when the hour for the 
session came, I was the only representative of 
the cause present, to urge its claims. The 
hearing was held in the Assembly Chamber, 
and never have I felt more anxious than I did 
as I rose to address an assemblage, which con- 
tained many of the leading men of the State, 
together with a large number of thoughtful 
and influential women. How intensely I 
wished that I could carry home to every heart 
the convictions of right that I felt so strongly 
myself! 

When I had closed my address, several 
members of the Assembly rose and declared 
themselves in favor of giving the ballot to wo- 
men; and among those who were afterwards 
introduced to me were many who, with gen- 
uine earnestness, promised their support, while 
the Hon. Samuel G. Fort, a leading member, 
pledged himself to the presentation of a bill, 
giving the tax-paying women of the State the 
right to vote. So we may hope that some 
good, at least, in the matter of agitation, was 
accomplished by the hearing. 

LILLE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL COL- 
LE 


The closing exercises of the twenty-fifth an- 
nual term of this Institute took place at the 
College, on East Concord Street, Wednesday 
afternoon, March 5th. The students were 


present in large numbers, and every available | 


space in the lecture room was occupied by 
friends of the Institution. The exercises were 
opened with prayer by the president. Mr. 
Richardson, the Secretary, read the report of 
the last meeting, and made fitting allusion to 
the earnestly beautiful life of Dr. Gregory, who 
had done so much for the Institution, and 
whose death, iu the past year, bad left a void 
in so many hearts. At the close of these re- 


marks, the graduating class, consisting of eight 
members, were awarded their diplomas and 
favored by remarks from Dr, Mary J. Safford. 
She said: “Coming before you unexpectedly, 
I cannot do better than speak afew words of 
| encouragement to those who are starting out 
in the pursuit of that which is noble and true. 
We never feel the depth and breadth of our 





| struggled in the waters for a season, can cheer 

| you on. 

“I feel this profession is so high, and comes 
so close to humanity, to the suffering mind 
and body, that the deepest sympathy will ever 

| be needed by and fur you. A discerning phy- 

| sician must read the mind, for often in the 
physical we see derangements which we are 
powerless to remove, till we look deeply and 
find, in mental suffering, that which, with our 


work, till we start, and perhaps I, who have 


She cannot. 


toms of society. 





tice will be given to Woman. 
| times are now, she is obliged to demand it, 
for she has it not. 

Woman, since the beginning of the world, 
has been considered Man’s property, and sub- 
ject to Man’s disposal. 
century ske has been gaining ground, slowly 
but surely, in the world’s estimation. But 
how many teachers of America, when told by 
the Committee of a school that the wages for 
aman are $30 per month, but, as you have 
passed a good examination, we will pay you 
$16—could, or would answer in this wise: 





| sympathy and confidence, we can cure. 
“Remember, you have just learned the al- | 
| phabet, and that constant study will be need- 


ed to enable you to keep up with the times. | ed all Christ’s teachings rules the land, we for many years, and thinks the testimony of a 


In this country, all men and women feel that 
| the advantages are so small in comparison | 
| with the grand, free admission extended in | 
| medical universities abroad, we need to watch 
| carefully, and nourish a steady desire for | 
truth and knowledge, which can be satisfied, | 
little by little, as the opportunity comes, I 
should recommend that you keep a record of | 
the different cases, as they come to you, for in 
the future they will prove valuable references. | 
“There is so much to do in the world ove | 
cannot excel in many things, and in the Old | 
World “specialties” are receiving that care | 
which is necessary to the perfection of detail, 
in any calling. We find in Germany a learn- 
| ed physician,a specialist for ‘Childrens’ Dis- 
eases,” which he does not consider a small | 
business by any means. Another professor 
confines himself to anatomy, thus we find the | 
world’s workers taking to themselves portions 
of the world’s work, which, when they con- 
quer, as they are bound to do, the world will 
be the gainer. As women, we shall come 
down to specialties; we must be grand and 
broad in them, bringing to bear all the recent 
handmaids of science, feeling each day a 
growth in this work of earnest search after 
truth. What we need are clinical advantages, 
If we leave our College hardly able to walk, we 
must learn little by little. If we have not had 
the best advantages, we must make the best 
of what comes, not feeling that we know all, 
for that willimpede our progress. I will close, 
wishing God-speed to the graduates of to-day, 
and great success in the future to the College.” | 
Dr. Gage followed with a few remarks, saying | 
that whether women should practice medicine 
or not is for them to decide. They ought to 
have all possible help, for all who will practice 
in an intelligent and honest way are needed 
to counteract the influence of the ignorant 
quacks who flood the country. Mr. Richard- 
son said there was a desire felt to unite this 
Institution with some one older and larger. 
Overtures have been received from Harvard 
and Boston University. The clearing of a debt 
of between forty and fifty thousand dollars was 
necessary, before they became, as they hope to, 
a branch of Harvard. In this way they would | 
secure advantages which they could not other- 
wise have. The President, in closing, hoped 
all would step out of this room with better 
hopes than ever for the education of Woman. 
MARION A. SNow. 
No. 56 Chandler St., Boston. 














MISS DICKINSON’S ADVICE. 


Miss Dickinson says that she has received in 
the course of one year, two thousand letters, 
pleading head-need, hand-need, want of some- 
thing to do, and asking her advice. Her re- 
plies to each were, “Thou alone canst answer, ’ 
&e, 

Now, of course, she could not point out a 
course for each to pursue, suitable to her 
health, capabilities, and situation, but how un- 
feeling and discouraging such an answer 
would seem to the impatient waiters, longing 
for sympathy and encouragement from one 
whom they had seen advance in public opin- 
ion and command respect. 

Because some have succeeded in trampling 
under foot the rebuffs and taunts of an unfeel- 
ing world, is that any indication that all can 
do it? Emphatically I answer, No! Where 
sneers have only served to rouse her indigna- 
tion, and push her forward with increased vig- 
ile.ce, how would it affect some of the two 
thousand who wrote to her for help—for assis- 
tance in their hour of tribulation? It might 
fall as the last straw on the camel’s back, and 
crush them in despair, unless aid came from 
another source. 
| Miss D. speaks of women as having all the 
| rights they wish, if they qualify themselves 
for the situations they desire to fill. If she 
has been successful in taking all the rights she 
desired, is that any reason why other women 
should not be aided by the ballot ? 

Ah, it seems to me to be a rather selfish 
| standpoint; it sounds very much like saying, 
I helped myself,do thou likewise! Can we 
not lend a cheering word, if nothing more ? 

Take, for instance, a mother, a widow, 





“Do you take me for an idiot or fool? I 
would not teach your school for $29.99!” 
When the great love principle that prompt- 


shall not be obliged to demand justice, which 

has been crushed under foot by the iron heel 

of power. Emity Hussey. 
Marlboro, Feb. 28. 


—o- 


PROGRESSIVE MASONRY---LETIER FROM 
KANSAS. 


A friend in Kansas writes us the following 
interesting letter: 

I herewith send you an article on a progres- 
sive order of Free Masons, recently published 
in the Emporia News, one of the leading pa- 
pers of this State, to which I would call your 
special attention. 

We believe that intelligence and moral 
worth should determine tbe rank and position 
of every person in society, without regard to 
sex, aud consequently agree with you on the 
suffrage question. But we see no hope of sue- 
cess until our social institutions shall be made 
to recognize the progressive spirit of the Age. 
Legislation ever has, and ever will be respon- 
sive to the sentiments inculcated by our home 
institutions, 

At present, you will find in every town 
throughout the land, one or more lodges of 
Ancient Craft Masons. Ln every such lodge we 
are taught that no “madman, hermophrodite, 
woman, or fool,” can ever enjoy equal rights 


large portion of our public men and Jaw-mak- 
ers are of this school. They regard this Wo- 
man’s movement as inimical to Ancient Craft 
Masonry. 

And well they may. If you succeed in part, 
you will not stop until every unjust rule of 
discrimination against Woman be removed. 
The influence of the order is, therefore, against 
“Woman’s Rights.” We seek to checkmate 
this influence. In the short space of six 
months we have succeeded in doing so, fully, 


the work. 
If you think advisable, we would be glad to 
have you introduce the work in your city. I 
have been an active Mason for twenty-five 
years, and believe [ know what I am talking 
about, and am confident if this work were 
well handled by such talent as you could com- 
mand, it would do more good than a thousand 
lecturers traveling over the country. Please 
write me your opinion upon the subject, and 
regard this as confidential. You may repub 
lish the enclosed, if you think proper. Ifyou 
regard the movement favorably, | will try to 
secure a club of subscribers fur you. 
Kansas, Feb. 14, 1873. 


—-— 


Some one said of a lady whom we were pass- 


ance, how can she have time or courage to 
demand her rights from officers of the law? 
She is forced to be ruled, as with 
a rod of iron, by unrighteous laws and the cus- 
Progression is inevitable. 
As sure as there is a sun in the heavens, jus- 
But, as the 


Within the last half 


and privileges with a “man free born.” A | 


in this town, and are now proposing to extend | 


until it is thrust into them by the force of pub- 
lic opinion. If slavery is to be abolished they 
reiterate “Cursed be Canaan,” until it seems 
that they feel themselves specially delegated 
to execute the curse. 
promoted, they can get no farther than “Drink 
alittle wine.” Yet even such people have 
their use. They serve as brakes to keep man- 
kind from progressing too fast; to prevent our 
gaining any blessing until we are prepared to 
appreciate it. It only remains with the indi- 





class they will belong. WINNA BREEZE. 


| Sioue City, Iowa. 


—<—— 
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| 
| Mrs. Susie Vogl, in the Springfield Republi- 
| can, gives the following interesting sketch of 


If temperance is to be | 


viduals of each generation to decide to which | 
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| the newly elected Senator from Kansas: 
| The Woman’s JouRNAL does not willingly | 
| believe the charges preferred against Senator | 
| Pomeroy, of Kansas, who has been a consis- 

tent friend of Woman Suffrage and temperance 





man like York, who denounces himself, in ad- | 
| vance, as a villain, should be considered worth- | 
| less, unless it is sustained by overwhelming | 
| evidence. Who does not desire the innocence | 
| of Pomeroy established? Certainly none 
| more than the Kansas people. But women | 
| have still a friend in the Senator-elect, J. J. | 

Ingalls. A letter from Kansas tells us that, | 
| after Mr, Ingalls’ return from Topeka to | 
| Atchison, he received a grand and enthusias- | 

tic ovation, and the whole surrounding coun- 
| try turned out to render him honor. In the 
| speech, which of course he was compelled to 
| make, he expressed the hope that the 150 la- 
| dies who forwarded their aspirations for the 
| success of the “friend of humanity,’ and the 
Christian statesman, Samuel C, Pomeroy, 

would kindly transfer their congratulations to 
him, remembering that he was, no less than 
| Pomeroy, “a frieud to the enfranchisement 
| of Woman, and the progress of the race.” He 
| also said that his election demonstrated the 
possibility of electing a man in Kansas to 
the position of Senatorof the United States 
| ‘without the use of money, without the use 
of patronage, and by the spontaneous force of 
the independent and unpurchasable will of the 
Legislature of the State.”’ Mr. Ingalls refer- 
red to the month of October, 1858, when ke 
was approaching the city of Sumner, where | 
| his earliest fortunes were cast; as he stood 
| upon the hurricane deck of the steamer, which 











| was rounding to the levee, his companion, 
turning to the precipitous bluffs, and the clus- 
tered cabins along the shore, with jesting 
obeisance exclaimed, “Behold the home of the 
future Senator of Kansas.” The ambition 
then suggested is at last realized by his al- 
most unarimous election. He did not solicit 
a vote, expend a dollar, or make a pledge as to | 
his official action; and our informant states, 

proudly, that he went to Topeka with $40 in 

his pocket-book, and returned with $35. And 

the people hope that, as with clean conscience | 
Mr. Ingalls enters the United States Senate, | 
so, with unstained hands, may he remain. | 
Mr. Ingalls is a Massachusetts man, receiving 
his education at Williams College. He has 
the reputation of two States to sustain. Years 
ago, when he was first elected to the Territo- 
rial Legislature, a good story was told of him, 
which, as it illustrates his character, we will 
give. In the canvass, the Democratic speak- 
ers spoke contemptuously of the Republican | 
candidates. Of Mf. Ingalls, Dr. Stringfellow, | 
of ruffian notoriety, spoke depreciatingly, sug- | 
gesting that he was unknown, ete. At a dis- | 
cussion, in Atchison City, this sarcasm was 
reiterated. Mr. Ingalls tuok the stand to re- 
ply, and commenced by observing that he had 
been charged with certain heinous crimes, 
more especially that of obscurity. It was the 
fate of every man, once in their lives, to be in 
that unfortunate position. So it was with 
him, but he would rather remain forever in 








ing the other day: “She thinks this world 
could get along just as well without any men. | 
She’s one of these Woman’s Rights women.” 
We, too, belong to that class of Woman’s 
Rights women, but if in casting in our lot with 
them, we were joining in a war of extermina- 
tion against men, we did not so understand 
the platform. As far as our knowledge goes, 
real manhood finds its most appreciative ad- 
mirers among this class of women. We think 
quite well of men, you may be sure, but then 
we like to see them keep in their proper sphere. | 
We think when they take upon themselves the | 
government of this whole world, claiming, 
while being but one half, the right to dictate 
to the other half what they may do and what 
they may not do, they have got sadly out of 
theirsphere. When they appropriate to them- 
selves the right to judge, decide and legislate 
for those equally capable of doing so for them- | 
selves, they have mistaken their place. We | 
would say to them: Why, my dear, good fel- 
low, just be quiet and contented with that pro- 
vince which Providence has assigned to you! 
Do the duties that devolve upon you as a man, 
and seek not to superadd to them the duties 
and responsibilities of women. Don’t try to 
bear the burdens of two, when it requires all 
the strength of your manhood to do the duties 
pertaining to your own sphere. You will not 
be held accountable at the bar of God for the 
sins of omission or of commission of your moth- 
ers, wives or sisters. They alone are respon- 
sible; therefore let them judge for themselves, 
“The fortunate fable of divine right, which 
is invented to sanction” the usurpation of 
power, is no new thing in the history of this 





that humble obscurity, than emerge from it 
into an infamous: notoriety. The hit at 
Stringfellow was so palpable that the people 
heard no more of Mr. Ingalls’ obscurity. Mr. 
Ingalls, when assured of his election as Sena- 
tor, fittingly exclaimed, “Now is the Winter of 
our discontent made glorious Summer by this 
son of York.’’ 

The writer happened to live in one of those 
cabins, when the coming Senator landed, so 
neat and faultless in attire, that he was dubb- 
ed immediately, by the uncouth and unkempt 
border-ruffians and Missourians, as “Band- 
box Ingalls.” 





—<-= 


WOMAN'S PERPLEXITY. 


It would be a curious problem for a woman 
to find out, from the average expression of 
mankind, what really is required of her. The 
riddle of the Sphinx would fall into insignifi- 
cance beside. At present she wanders in 
hopeless darkness. She has been led through 
so many labyrinthian mazes, that she has lost 
allclue to the truth. Man adores helplessness, 
and says it ruins him. He talks about econ- 
omy, and raves over spendthrifts, He decries 
frivolity, and runs away from brains. He 
pines after his grandmother, who could make 
pies, and falls in love with white hands that 
can’t. He moans over weakness, and ridicules 
strength. He condemns fashion theoretically, 
and the lack of it practically. He longs for 
sensible women, and passes them by on the 
other side. He worships saints, and sends 
them to convents. He despises pink and 
white women, and marries them if he can. 
He abuses silks and laces, and takes them into 
his heart. He glorifies spirit and indepen- 
dence, and gives a cruel thrust at the little 





world, and it will not serve in this cause any 
better than it has in others, The end for 
which we strive, equality before the law, is 
just as certain as the triumph of whatever is 
founded on justice, before the giant strides of 
civilization, enlightenment and Christianity, 





cramped and hemmed in on all sides by laws 
made by men for men, and while her heart and 
hands are strained to the utmost to furnish 
necessary comforts for herself and little ones» 
all her time and strength tasked beyond endur- 





which hasten the bright dawn of the millennial 
period. 

There is a class uf people which has repre- 
sentatives in every walk in life, who are late 
in developing. They never can see a point 


vines that want to be oaks. In short, he re- 
fuses to be pleased with anything, unless it is 
| himself; then indites sonnets to “Divine Wo- 
| man,’ calls her a general angel, fit only for an 
enchanted paradise, and created for the ex- 
press purpose of waiting upon him, soothing 
his sorrows, sewing on his buttons, crowning 
his happiness, fitting him for heaven, and 
making him universally miserable. What 
would the critical lords like? Solve the pro- 
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THE OHIO CONVENTION. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association met 

in Toledo, Feb. 18, 1873. 

A PRELIMINARY MEETING 
was held in the Woman Suffrage Rooms, Mrs. 
8. R. L. Williams in the chair. Mrs. Janney 
moved that a Committee be appointed to draft 
resolutions and bring them before the Commit- 
tee. The following Committee was appointed : 
Mrs. Boggs of Ross County, Mrs. Longley of 
Hamilton, Mrs. Janney of Franklin, Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Laban of Clark, and Mr. Bateson and 
Mr. Macomber of Lucas 
THE CONVENTION. 

The Convention met at the Opera House, at 
2 p. m., Mrs. Cole in the chair. 

Rev. Robert McCune made a welcoming 
speech. He assured us a cordial welcome. 
The movement had passed beyond the stage of 
ridicule. Mrs. Miriam M. Cole responded to 
this welcome ina telling speech, brimming with 
happy hits. Miss Anthony reco. nted her re- 
cent experience before the Courts. She is firm 
in her faith, and intends to fight it out on this 
line. The point now to be gained is to test the 
legality of Woman Suffrage before the Supreme 
Court. Only 334 cases had to be heard before 
hers. Mrs. Cole called for speeches from the 
audience, to which responded Mr. E. P. Bas 
sett, Dr. T. M. Cook, Major W. W. Jones, 
Mr. Bell, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Arnett. A vote 
was taken unanimously in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. A Committee on Credentials was 
appointed, as follows: Mrs. Graham of Ham- 
ilton county, Mrs. Boggs of Ross, Mr. Tabor of 
Clark, and Miss DeForest of Huron. 

The Convention adjourned till 7:30 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mrs. Margaret V. Longley made the 
opening speech, clear and forcible, as that lady 
always is. Mrs. Cole followed. Her speech 
gleamed with flashes of wit and wisdom. From 
the efforts made by the people of Toledo to in- 
duce Mrs. Cole to speak on the following night, 
her speech evidently met with great favor. 

Miss Anthony followed with a stirring 
speech, animated with hope and living convic- 
tion, and proposed the establishment of a new 
Woman Suffrage paper. 

Mrs. Cole stated that a paper was already 
published in Boston by Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell and Colonel Higginson, 
and suggested that the friends of suffrage should 
take it as a sort of panacea till this new paper 
was started. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Mrs. Cole read letters from Lydia Maria 
Child, Col. Higginson, Parker Pillsbury and 
Mrs. E. A. Kingsbury. 

LETTER FROM COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Newport, R.I., Feb. 13, 1873. 
Mrs. M. M. Cote: 

Dear Friend.—I am glad to hear of your 
meeting, and hope that a resolute effort will be 
made to keep up the Woman Suffrage Organ- 
ization in your great State, which was one of 
its cradles. I hope you will not be too sure of 
immediate success, either, but enlist for the 
war. It may be as long a controversy as that 
which abolished the slavery of the negroes; 
but if we can live to see it triumph, like that, 
we shall not regret the effort we have made. 

If Republican principles mean anything, they 
mean it for womenalso. Ifthey mean nothing, 
the sooner we find it out the better, 

Ever truly yours, 
Tuomas Wentworta Hicoriyson. 
LETTER FROM MRS. CHILD. 


WayLanp, Mass., Feb. 12, 1873. 
Dear Mrs. Core: 

I am glad to hearthere is a Woman Suffrage 
Convention to be held in Toledo. The perfect 
equality of the sexes before the law is founded 
on principles of eternal justice, and the more 
the subject is discussed, the more apparent will 
this become. It is important that men should 
be convinced of this, because the complete 
realization of this idea would do more than any 
other reform to ennoble the family relation and 
increase the power of States. The social and 
civil inferiority of Asia, in comparison with 
Europe and America, is largely to be attributed 
to the inequality between men and women; 
and the more women participate in all that oc- 
cupies and interests men, the stronger and 
more progressive is the nation. 

I deem no government free where one class 
of human beings makes laws for another class, 
whether it be kings and nobles making laws for 
laborers, whites making laws for blacks, or 
men making laws for women. All political ar- 
rangements which make one class the mere 
wards of another class impede the growth of 
one, and distort the growth of the other. 

The true definition of a Republic is a govern- 
ment where all classes have an equal voice in 
the laws by which they are governed; and the 
nearer any nation approaches to this standard, | 
the stronger and nobler it will become. Not 
for the elevatidn of women only, but for the 
welfare of the whole human race, do I urge the 
importance of perfect sympathy and co-opera- 
tion between men and women in all departments 
of life, of labor, science, art, literature and gov- 
ernment. 

Of course, in all transitions from old customs 
to new, some difficulties will occur in details, 
for a while; but when a reform is founded on 
the eternal principles of justice, details will be 
sure to adjust themselves harmoniously. 

God bless all your efforts for the complete 
enfranchisement of Woman, thereby rendering | 
her more perfectly the friend, companion and | 
helper of man! L. Marta Curry. 

Mrs. Cole read a resolution of condolence 
on the death of Mr. H. H. Kimball of Colum- 
bus, Oct. 23d, 1872. 

Mrs. Longley spoke of the loss the Woman 
Suffrage cause sustained in the death of Mr. 
Kimball. 

Miss Anthony read a letter addressed to her 
by Gerrit Smith, after her imprisonment. 

Mrs. Stebbins of Detroit told of her own 








attempt to vote, and of Mrs. Gardner’s success. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 

The Convention adjourned for a business 
meeting, at which the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, Cincinnati. 
P tae Geo. P. Tabor, Spring- 

eld. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Elis Coit, Columbus. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss J. O. De- 
Forest, Norwalk. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. C. B. Buck- 
walter, Hallsville. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. M. V. Longley, 
Cincinnati; Mrs. M. Graham, Cincinnati; Mr. 
Levi Coffin, Cincinnati; Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, 
Columbus; Mrs. R. A. Sharpe, Kingston; Mr. 
J. P. Allen, Springfield; Mrs. Monroe, Greene. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the right to vote is a personal 
right, inherent in every citizen, and not a priv- 
ilege to be conferred or withheld at the pleasure 
of the majority, and that any abridgment of 
this right is tyranny. 

Resolved, That the present, immediate work 
of this Association shall be to bring an influ- 
ence to bear upon the selection of delegates to 
the coming Constitutional Convention, and 
upon that body, when assembled, to induce it to 
take steps for the removal from the organic 
law of the State of that despotic provision 
which now denies the ballot to its female cit- 
izens, and that we will use all proper and legal 
means for this purpose, accepting with grat- 
itude any sympathy or aid given us by any 
person, class or party. 

Resolved, That if the male citizens of the 
State, after a full and fair presentation of the 
case, shall deliberately insert in the new Con- 
stitution a provision abridging the right of the 
female citizens, such an act will put the stamp 
of deliberate tyranny upon the new govern- 
ment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the convening of the afternoon session 
the following resolution, offered by Mr. G. P. 
Tabor of Springfield, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Associa- 
tion feel grateful to the National Republican 
Convention for the fourteenth plank of their 
platform, promising respectful consideration ; 
and we also desire to express our appreciation 
of the fulfillment of that premise by the Legis- 
lature of Indiana, as manifested by their elec- 
tion of a woman to the position of State Libra- 
rian, and by granting a hearing to the agents 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association 
before their joint session. 

The following resolution was offered by Miss 
Jane O. DeForest : 

Resolved, That while we do not identify our- 
selves with any political party, we would make 
grateful mention of the hearty recognition 
which we have received from the Prohibition 
party, and also return our thanks for the re- 
spectful consideration promised us by the Re- 
publican party. Adopted. 

The Convention then resolved itself into a 

MASS MEETING, 
Mr. Jesse Jones in the chair. Speeches were 
made by Mr. Stevens of the /nder, Mr. Bas- 
sett, Miss Anthony and Mr. Abbott. 

In the evening, Jane O. DeForest and Mrs. 
Barber made the opening speeches, followed 
by Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, who carried every 
thing before her. Mrs. Cutler is a host in her- 
self. Clear in her statements, she places her 
arguments in solid array, brightening the whole 
with wit and humor, and we felt refreshed as 
giants with new wine. 

After a vote of thanks to the citizens of To- 
ledo for their generous hospitality, the Conven- 
tion adjourned. All felt that it had been good 
to be there, and were strengthened, confirmed 
and cheered by the fellowship of the excellent 
people who had greeted us. B. 


—<—— — 


SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Our esteemed and venerated friend, Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody, in a private letter expresses 
her views of Woman’s legal right tothe ballot, 
with so much force and originality that we take 
the liberty of publishing her statement. Miss 
Peabody says: 

I have felt a certain repugnance to asking 
for a sixteenth “amendment” of the Constitu- 
tion to affirm what the Constitution itself Aas 
affirmed already in saying substantially that 
every citizen has a right to vote. Every State 
government has conceded the principle in leg- 
islating to women as citizens. The Fifteenth 
Amendment, providing against abridging the 
rights of citizens on account of previous con- 
dition of servitude, has also reaffirmed the 
same thing. 

The circumstance that the individual mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention did not 
think about women one way or another, when 
they affirmed this right of universal suffrage, 
is, I think, of no consequence whatever. 
When men convene, as they did, for a great 
and noble purpose—(for the specially human 
purpose—as is the Constitution of a nation)— 
they are gathered together on precisely that 
principle which brings into the midst of them 
—man—the ideal man—are “caught up into 
the vision of principles” and become the organ 
of the Word of God—that the darkness com- 
prehendeth not—but which shines for all that 
can receive. Sitting, not in their own petty 
individuality, but in the universality which 
gives dignity to man, they will of course not 
only “bud better than they know’’—but speak 
better than they know. The great cause of 
humanity is only carried on to higher and 
higher issues when the men of the gen- 
eration consent to take up these inspired 
words of the generations past—neglecting all 
that petty individualities have done incunsis- 
tent with the deed and word of the universal 
man—that always speaks at great crises, when 
miserable individualities are forgotten in a 
sublime sense of “the true dignity of man.” 

Some of the writers in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL seem to be in a puzzle on the point of con- 
structing the highest meaning out of the words 
of the Constitution—and do not see the danger 
of giving the words the lowest meaning possi- 
ble to conceive. They thus lose the advan- 
tage of belonging to arace in w':ich the Divine 
and human elements are struggling for mastery. 

should rather say in which the Divine- 
human is struggling against the enslaving bestial 


side, inherited (as modern science seems to be 
proving)—from an ancestral serpent. It is 
| rather funny to get into such a disquisition as 
| this in answering your very practical note— 


but it is my infirmity to burrow at the roots of 
things, and so you may account for my activ- 
| ity taking the direction it does towards the 
| babies, instead of towards the grown people. 

| Yours truly, 

| E. P. Peanopy. 


SELF-GUVRNMENT. 


{This artikl iz speld fornetikali, bekauz the 
| ritr thinks it rong to sankshun the barbarizm 
| ov the old orthografi.| 


| not yet reflekted that this dependz upon the 
| rite ov everi individual to self-guvrnment. 

| Ethr the individual iz, or iz not, kapabl ov 
| self-guyrnment. If not, then eni numbr ov in- 
| dividualz kannot be kapabl ov self-guvrnment: 
In the aljebraik formula, x—y, the gratr the 
numbr reprezented bi y the more x iz dimin, 
| ishd; so the gratr the assembld numby ov pur- 
snz hoo ar minus, or laking in the capasity for 
self-guvrnment, the wurs the anarki and bru- 
taliti. How meni insane or demented pursnz 
wood, if braut togethr, restore eech othr to 
saniti? 

If, on the kontrari, the Kreator haz encoud 
the individual with the kapabiliti ov self-guv- 
rnment, hwot rite kan fello-krechrs hav to for- 
bid the exurcize ov that rite? Everi fakulti 
hwich He haz givn woz dezined to be exur- 
cized. 

The konklushn iz unavoidabl that aul hoo 
ar kapabl ov self-guvrnment, in the polticikl 
sens ov the turm, i. e., ov exursizing thair oan 
rites without infrinjing upon the equal rites ov 
uthrz, shood be membrs ov the bodi politik. 

Lutur Kuur. 

Skidity, Kan., March, 1873. 





A WOMAN'S NOTION. 


May a poor, ignorant woman ask why, in 
the name of common-sense, to say nothing of 
common honesty, when these enormous divi- 
dends came rolling in, the consciences of hon- 
orable gentlemen did not take alarm? Why 
did they not turn at once upon the arch-temp- 
ter, Oakes Ames, and ery: “Unsubsidize me, 
villain?” That would have been the old Ro- 
man way, the old Puritan way of meeting the 
difficulty, perhaps the old Whig and Democrat- 
ic way, though I am not sure of that. It 
seems to me that this report exonerates the 
heart at the expense of the head. If these 
men are really so ignorant and innocent of 
the ways that are dark and the tricks that are 
vain, of railroad corporations and stock-gam- 
blers, they should employ their leisure even- 
ings in Washington, by taking a course of in- 
struction in Spencer’s business college, and 
perhaps they had better begin in the ladies’ de- 
partment. If, at the close of the war, the wo- 
men of the North had been, like the negroes, 
accorded their political rights, if Hon. Julia 
Ward Howe, had been in the place of Hon. H 
L. Dawes, if Hon. Lucretia Mott had been in 
the place of Hon. W. D. Kelley, if Hon. Lucy 
Stone had been in the place of Hon. J. A. Gar- 
field, and if they had been—as of course being 
human, they might have been—involved in 
this compromising affair, and had shown a 
profound ignorance of its compromising char 
acter, what a yell of derision would have re- 
sounded from Maine to Georgia, and from 
Boston to San Francisco, over Woman’s inca- 
pacity not only to legislate for others, but to 
take care of herself! What a savage and uni- 
versal demand there would have been for her 
immediate disfranchisement; how sternly she 
would have been remanded to private life—to 
the quiet, purity and security of the domestic 
circle, and the guardianship of her natural 
protector !—Grace Greenwood. 








Seeds, Plants, Trees---prepaid by 
Mail. 


| My new-priced descriptive Catalogue of Choice 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 sorts of either for $1; 
new and choice varieties of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Lilies, 
| Small Fruits, House and Border Planta and Bulbs; 
one year grafted Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks 
| of all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c ; the most complete 
| assortment in the country will be sent gratis to any 
| plain address, with P.O. Box. True Cape Cod Cran- 
verry for upland or lowland, $6 per thousand; $1 per 
hundred; prepaid by mail. Trade list to dealers. 
Seeds on Commission. Agents wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nursery & Seed Warehouse, 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Established 1842. 3t 
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Fer 1873. 150 pages; beautiful colored plate; full 
lists of the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Novel- 
ties; Florist Flowers; Summer Bulbs, &c.; the most 
complete Seed Catalogue published. Sent on receipt 
of two 2-cent stamps for postage. Seeds warranted 


| to reach the purchasers. 
HOVEY « CO., 


53 Nerth Market Street, Bostou, Mass, 
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FOR ALL 
SOHOOLS. no mistake about BUY TT. 
the remarkable CLARKE ’ S character of 
this MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. From the 


first it has taken the NEW lead, selling largely, 
and elic‘ting high commendations from those well 


qualified to METHOD judge. Mus- 


ical Writers for the papers say :—‘‘Likely to become 


FOR “The 


“Among notices, every article has 


ardzons.”’ 


justly placed it far REED above any similar 
book.” “Attracts and allures the pupil.” ‘‘Over- 


flowing with ORGANS. pure melodies.’’ 


Price 32.0). For sale everywhere. 
Sparkiing Chas. H, Ditson & Oo,,, Musical 





Rubies | 7!1 Br’dway, New York. presanaye ! 
f : A il 
°F | Oliver Ditson & Oo.) 4 
Sab. Schls.| Boston. Try it! 


| 
GORHAWS | 
Silver Linen Marker | 
and Card | 
case ‘ 
Ginen, Card \ » | 
Tags, &c. Itisbeautifully 
and heavily Silver 
Plated. Putup and cent, | 
all complete, tor $1./0, 
(without case $1.25.) By } 
mai) 2% cents extra. 


W. B. GORAHM, 
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Printing Office 


for small work. 


he ee, ae \ | 
Also, Ribbon Stamps. ' 
One stamp marks for a whole family. 
g Mar 15 = 4t 
RICH FRENCH CHINA TEA, BREAK- 
FAST, AND DINNER SETS. 
ALL THOSE THAT WOULD LIKE 
STONE CHINA WEARLY EQUAL IN 


QUALITY YO BEST FRENCH CHINA, 
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INVITED TO CALL AND SEE 


nbd, 
STOCK OF PARIAN GRANITE THAT 


ENGLAND 
TRADE. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


N. B. LISTS SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION. 
Mar 15, tJan 1 ‘74 





About 6000 Yards 


OF THE BEST 


BRUSSELS, 


Slightly damaged on Steamer OLYMPUS, for sale 


At Wholesale and Retail, 


GEORGE W. CHIPMAN & CO, 
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Corner Court & Hanover Streets, | 
| 


Mar 1 BOSTON. 4t 
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| 
Mrs. T. B. Briggs’ Patent Mark- 
«s ing INK, and | Briggs’ Patent | 
NICKEL Marking PEN. Instantly and permanently | 
Jet Black No heat or sun required to develop it. 
Samples free, Package sent free for90 cents. Agents 
wanted, male and female. 
B. H. BALDWIN, 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Mar 8 | 





E. G. STEVENS & DAU GHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al! kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

Howaap G. STEVENS, Mary E,Srevere | 

Jan, 21. ly 


Merev B. Jackson, M. D.. 
681 TREMON'T ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases o7 
Women. 


| 

| 

Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. | 
Mar. 11. 








LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt | 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 


| 
E. 8. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. | 
Oct. 12 9m 


WE HAVE HAD MANUFACTURED IN| 


EXPRESSLY FOR ove POPUL AR STORE, 





33 & 35 BEDFORD St., Boston. 





ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman's JourwaL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-piace, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 3, & 4 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at he 
tels. 


Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORE 
Oct 12 ly 


JOSEPH LEWANDO'’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 





—AND — 
Steam Scouring Establishment 
OFFICES: 

264 Washington Street a> Boston. 

7 Railroad Avenue . . - ira 


Galen Street Watertown, Mass. 


Jan, 18 ly 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condl- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
inthis city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 


| ery town and village within a large radius of the citys 


to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have If 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and «iurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 

(Over BUTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase 
Jan. 15 ly 
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90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., 


—AND— 


BUT AT ONE-THIRD THE COST, ARE| wo 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


| in all their departments, and, during the months of 
} January, February, and March, will offer 


|Special Inducements, 


CARPETS. 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


} 


| Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


— AND — 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 
(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 








For $1.12 1-2 per Yard, | mrs! 07 FRANZ Abt, composer 


of “When the Swallows Homeward 


Fly,” &c., &c. 


! 
| (Translation. 
| 


At the recent concert in Williamsbnrg, June 23d, 
arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 
or, [| had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself bs its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; 80 much so, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 

FRANZ ABT. 

New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


Sele Agents for New Eugland. 
Jan 18 


3m 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 

Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 

Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug& 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D. 
The Old Indian Decter, 

So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 

OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 

Ca Consultation free of charge. 10m Marl 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 


In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 


274 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ly 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- | 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- | 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- | 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- | 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF | 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD | 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- | 


| of twelve men, it would be necessary, if wo- 


fended our claim, but yielded to such logic 
and eloquence as follows: 

Mr. Hurlbut, of Sudbury, argued that as 
“one woman would occupy the standing space 


men voted, to build new and larger town- 
houses, at a great increase of taxes.”’ 

Rey. Mr. Ide, of Medway, said that “women 
with eyes, bright as the buttons on an angel’s 
coat, could now get a man in an honest cor- 
ner, and get everything they wanted from him. 
It would not do to give the ballot in addition, 
to those who had this power. The women 
who want Suffrage are like the Irishman’s pig, 
which ran round so fast that he could not 
count it.” 

Mr. Crocker, of Boston, said “the advocates 
of suffrage are the mentally and morally poor,’ 
and though he did not propose to disfranchise 
men of this class, he thought it a good reason 
why all women should be. 

Mr. Wilson, of South Boston, said “It would 


TION. | : sald ld 
MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM | Dot do t» inspect the houses of Woman Suf- 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. | fragists, he had been inside and seen the un- 





8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 
Box. 





MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TIO 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Woman Suf- 
frage Association is hereby called to meet at Mead’s 
Hall, in the city of Lansing, on Wednesday, March 
19, 1878, at 11 o’clock, a. M. The annual election of 
officers will occur, and other very important business 
will be transacted. Members of Suffrage Associations, 
and all persons interested in the question of Woman 


Suffrage, are cordially invited toattend the Conven- | 


tion, and take part in its deliberations. By order. 
RANDOLPH STRICKLAND, Pres 
8. D. BINGHAM, Chairman of Ex. Com. 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


The debate on the Woman Suffrage question 
in the Massachusetts Legislature called forth 
on one side all the chivalry, on the other all the 
grossness, ignorance, and stupidity to which 
the opportunities of the Legislative Body 
could give voice. The women of Massachu- 
setts, at least a fair representation of them, 
sat by and heard the low estimate which fa- 
thers and brothers put upon their rights and 
capacities. To some of us, much that we 
heard was new and unexpected. We did not 
know that the State had such a reservoir of 
Incapables, nor that it usually finds its vent in 
the halls of the State Honse. | 

A few days ago I took my stand beside Mr. | 
Garrison, arguing, as he did, against the man- | 
ner of presenting a recent petition with whose | 
matter I had previously agreed. I had risked 
all that I could risk; my personality and some 
of its dearest relations, in what I considered a 
defence of the rights and privileges of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, which I 
named and esteemed as the citadel of our ciy- 
ic liberties. And having done so much, my 
heart prayed the Legislature to do nothing un- 
worthy of such a title. I said to it in my 
mind: “Do not make my saying ridiculous! 
Do not let me as a woman have to blush, for 
having said that you were what you ought to 
be.” Nor doI blush, for the right of free speech, 
free action, and free criticism, is net to be de- 
nied to the representatives of the people. But | 
that in such an assemblage, should be found 
so much that disgraces human nature, and 
discredits human progress, isto me a matter 
no less of marvel than ofsorrow. No! These 
men do not represent the conscience and yir- 
tue of Massachusetts, whether residing in her 
male or in her female citizens! 

Honor not the less, but all the more, to our 
loyal friends and champions! Honor to those 
who spoke, and to those who voted on the side | 
of truth and justice. Their names, every one 
of which we cherish, are written where they 
will be glad to have thein, twenty years from 
now, and ever afterward. 

Let the rank garden be weeded, in Heaven's 
name, and let the pure and bealthful plants 
crowd out the noxious briars and nettles. 

O Master, you expressed this truly. In the 
world’s judgments the sheep range themselves 
on the one side, and the goats on the other. 
But by your teaching, the moral victory be- 
longs to the first, and this conquest, true and 
noble, is destined to embrace the world. 
When? Oh when, Master? Give us thy pa- 
tience with thy doctrine. J.W. H. 





——— 


DEFEATED NOT CONQUERED. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachu: | 
setts, cannot fail to feel the cruel hurt of the 
action of the Legislature, by its large vote last | 
Wednesday, against Equal Political Rights for | 


Woman, 


All the more do we feel this, when the Mem. | 


bers failed to be influenced by the forcible and 
well-made arguments of gentlemen who de- 


kempt children, the horrible bread,’ so he 
would disfranchise all women 

I sat through faur entire sessions, except the 
last hour of the Tuesday session, and I heard 
no better arguments than these, though I 
heard a great any more, and kindred ones. 

It is surely an added drop to the bitterness 
of our cup, that it is by the votes of men who 
could be influenced by such trash as this, that 
we are now defeated. They are our law-mak- 
ers. 

Theodore Parker told a story of a young 
man, who said: 

“I do not like a learned woman, I would a 
great deal rather she should ask me to walk 
with her, than to explain to me an allusion in 
Dante.” 

“You are quite right,” said his mother, “my 
father always said, ‘women had no business 
with learning.’ ” ‘And that,’ adds Mr, Par- 
ker, “explains the foolish son she bad.” 

When I listened to the discussion, and af- 
| terward read the result, I queried whether af- 
| ter all, it was not the wrong done to Woman, 
which gives us, men who, inv the presence of a 
great occasion, ace not equal to it. Whatever 
the reason may be, this last vote of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, against a 
free government, and against justice, can only 
| Stimulate us to new effort. 

The women who sit under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill, will join hands with the women 
at Plymouth Rock, in a new pledge, which 
they will keep till men cease to hold their 
mothers in the political companionship of fel- 
ons, fools, and lunatics. L. 8. 





- —<—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETITS, 


The House of Representatives, last Wednes- 
day, after a prolonged discussion, refused to 
submit the question of Woman Suffrage to a 
| vote of the people, by 142 nays to 84 ayes, as 
| follows: 

Nays—Abbott, Aldrich, F. B. Allen, Atherton, Ba- 
con, Bogg, Andrew J, Bailey, Nahum Bailey, jr., 
Barker, Bartholomesz, Batchelder, Belding, Bemont, 
Benton, Berdge, John Bigelow, Billings, Bonner, 
Britton, Brownell, M. L. Buck. Burnett, Burt, Calley, | 
Carruth, Chamberlain, Chapin, A. C. Clark, F. W. 
Clark, G. W. Clark, Clatur, Codman, Cook. Copeland, 
Cressy, Crittenden, Crocker, Cronin, Cummings, Cur- 
rier, Darby, George E. Davis, G.J. Dean, Derby, 
Evans> Fisher, Fitzgerali, D. C. Fletcher, Foss, 
French, Frost, Garduer, Gleason. A. H. Goddard, 
Gove, Gringer, Griflin, Hammond, ‘Hanson, Hardy 
Hawley, Benjamin F. Hayes, B. Heath, 8. W. Heath, 
Higgins, Hildreth, Hollis, Hopkins, Howard, Hull, 
Humphrey, Hurlbut, Ide, Ingalls, Judd, Keith, Ken- 
dricks, Kenttield, Knight. Lewis, Loughlin. Marion, 
Mason, Mayhew, Morrill, A. P. Morse, C. D. Morse, 
Morton, Norton, Noyes, H. Packard, L. D. Packard, 
J.B. Parker, Patch, Pierce, Perkins, Perley, Phelps, 
W. P. Phillips, Piunkett, F. E. Porter, R, Porter, 
Read, Robin-on, Ryder, Salmon, EF, Sanford, Sargent, 
Saunders, Sawyer, Scannell, Scott, Sears, R, Seaver, 
Shattuck, J. Shaw, Shumway, Skinner, Snow, 
Splaine, Sprague, stacey, Stedman, Stewart, T.N. 
Stone, Swett, Tarr, Taylor, Toland, Truesdell, Vinal, 
Walker, Wallace, Wat-on, Wellington, J. L. White, 
Whitman, Whitney, Wiley, Wilson, Wolcott, Wood- 
bury—14:. 

Yeas.—W. B. Allen, Baker Bardwell, Berry, E. L. 
Bigelow, Black, Blake, Blunt, Bonney, Bowker, Brad- 
ley, Breed, Briggs, W. H. Buck, Capen, Carpenter, 
Cogswell, Coney, Cross, Cushing, J. W. Davis, 
Dewey, Dudley, Dyer, Edwards, Ely, Fairbanks, C. 
©. Field, Harrison O. Fieid, J. E. Fitz, Fitzgerald, 
Fletcher, Gates, Gilbert, 8, D. Goddard, Hall, Harlow, 
Hatch, Hayden, F. B. Hayes, Hayoes, A. Hill, H. B. 
Hill, Holmes, Hoyt, Howes, Hunt, Hutchinson, Jen- | 
kins, Jolinson, Jones, C. R. Ladd, Noah D. Ladd, | 
Lancaster, Marden, McCleave, McDaniel, Moore, | 
Morgan, Nowell, Osborn, Palmer, W.C. Parker, Jr., | 
Calvin T. Phillips, Roberts, George J. Sanger, George 
P. Sanger, Sawtelle, J. B. Shaw, Joshua B. Smith, 
Soule, Sparks, W. B. Stone, Studley, Talbot, Thayer, 
Titus, Waters, ‘T. S. White, Whitfield, Wing, E- D. 
Winslow, 8. Winslow, Woods.—84. 


We need notsay that we are disappointed 
at this result. No political transaction has 
ever occurred in the history of Massachusetts 
so disgraceful as is the above. The honor of 
the Republican party is sullied by this action 
of its representatives, Of the 226 votes polled, 
124 were thcse of Republicans. Of these, voted 
against Woman Suffrage. Every man of them 
had been elected upon a Suffrage platform, 
and was, therefore, under a virtual pledge to 
sustain the measure. In the absence of any 
public disclaimer, Woman Suffrage was an ar- | 














political ethics, he stands convicted to-day, of 
having taken office under false pretences. 


ticle of his political creed. By every rule of | weaker sex.” Such cases, though numerous, 


| 


graceful. Mr. Stedman, of Boston, hore off 
the unenviable palm. His speech made ev- 
ery woman’s cheek blush with shame, and 
thrilled every manly heart with indiguation. 

But though defeated, we are not discour- 
aged. Defeated in one branch of the Legisla- 
ture, we appeal to the other. If we are de- 
feated there, we will appeal to the People. 
We trust that the Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage will at once introduce into the Senate a 
Bill Conferring Town and Municipal Suffrage 
upon Woman. To enact this law, no Consti- 
tutional change is needed. Only a majority 
vote of each house, with the approval of the 
Governor, is required. 

This law would differ from a Constitutional | 
Amendment in two important particulars. 
It would be only permissory and experimental 
in its character. Permissory, because women 
would not participate in the election of Gov- 
ernor or Members of Legislature, and, there. 
fore, the law would be subject to repeal by 
any subsequent Legislature and Governor, | 
elected by the votes of men alone. Experi- 
mental, because the presence of women in 
Town-meetings would test the value of their 
influence, and would indicate the probable re- 
sult of their complete enfranchisement here- 
after. 

There is a very important precedent in fa- 
vor of this modified proposition, which ought 
to commend it to the most conservative minds. 
Town and Municipal Suffrage for women has 
been established fur the past three years in 
Great Britain. Women have voted there in 
more than a hundred coutested elections, with 
the most beneficial and satisfactory results. 
The average proportion of votes actually cast 
by the qualified female voters there is almost | 
as great as is that of the qualified male voters. 
Are the women of this Commonwealth less 
capable of self-government than the women of | 
Great Britain? Are the members of a Repub- 
lican Legislature less liberal than the mem- 


was very young, and that suitable sanitary pre- 
cautions were carefully observed. It is not to 
be denied that, for a time, the beneficial ef. 
| fects of these habits were mixed with some 
inconveniences. With boyish strength and 
hardibood, was developed the common boyish 
tendency to be rude, headstrong, and addicted 
to all sorts of mischievous pranks. There 
her back. She had given birth to the babe the | were no indications of evil in all this; exuber- 
preceding evening, and she told us she had | ant strength and vitality merely ran riot in 
washed it in the river, having first cut a hole | her, as they do in boys. But the wildest boys 
in the ice with her hatchet. When we express- | become men—and gentlemen, and Harriet 
ed surprise, she said all their women did so. | Hosmer, as her character matured, caught the 
The potatoes, for which she asked, were given | tone of good society, and expended upon mar- 
her; she slung them over her shoulders, with | bie the energy and invention that, in her 
her baby, and set off, with vigorous strides, to | childhood, bad been devoted to fun and mis. 
retrace the four miles she walked through | chief. 
the snow. This woman, and others of her I have often repeated my conviction that, in 
race, did not seem subject to the “natural limi- | a true state of society, Woman would feel in- 
tation,” said to be the “price Woman pays for | terested in everything that interests man, and 
the divine destiny of motherhood.” | take part in everything to which he devotes 
In the days of slavery, negro women were | his faculties, whether the occupation were 
required to keep up with the men in their mental or manual, I do not believe that the 
tasks of field-work ; and such women have told | custom which confines all out-door work to 
me that, in some instances, though not of | men is natural or salutary. In a Common- 


all the hard work. When I lived on the 
banks of the Kennebec River, in Maine, a wo- 
man of the Penobscot tribe, apparently three 
or four and twenty years old, came to a house 
where I was visiting. She bad waded four 
miles through very deep and almost unbroken 
snow, to beg for a salt fish. The next day she 
came again, with a new-born babe strapped to 





common occurrence, babes were born in the 
field while their mothers were a’, work. It 
was a general custom for them to work in the 
fields till two or three weeks previous to the 
birth of their children, and their field labors 
were resumed very soon afterward. 

Voyagers to Pitcairn’s Island inform us that 
the young women there go up and down the 
steep rocky shores, carrying barrels of water 
on their shoulders, apparently with as much 
ease as the young men do. And they declare 
that, in the performance of various other ar- 
duous tasks, they could perceive no diiference 
of strength between the men and the women. 
The women of this island descended from 
English sailors and Otaheitan mothers. Their 
forms are described as being graceful as well 
as vigorous. 

Travelers tell us that, in Russia, it is not un- 





bers of the British Parliament? Have Amer- 
ican men less respect for the intellect and 
conscience of their women than is displayed 
by Englishmen? Is a Republic less democrat- 
ic than a Monarchy? Let the Legislature of | 
Massachusetts answer. H.B.B, | 


| 
{ 


—_-e 


PHYSICAL STRENGTH OF WOMEN, | 


Dr. Clarke, and others, who are much skill- 
ed in the physical laws, have expressed their 
conviction that girls, by reason of their phy- 
sical organization, cannot, with safety to their 
health, compete with boys in intellectual la- 
bor. Mr. Higginson dissents from this opin- 
ion, on the ground that the greater quickness 
of girls enables them to compete successfully 
with boys, without injury to health; but he | 
admits that girls have a natural sensitiveness | 
of organization which renders it hazardous for 
them to indulge in the out door exercises 
which invigorate boys. He calls this “a nat- 
ural limitation ; the price woman pays for the 
divine destiny of motherhood.” 

That women are physically weaker, and 
more sensitive than men, is a fact no one will 
be disposed to deny. But is this to be attrib- 
uted to Nature, or is it to be ascribed to the 
false education and enfeebling habits of innu- 
merable generations of maternal ancestors ? 

Since time out of mind, Woman has been 
considered a thing to be taken care of, and 
ra‘sed in such a manner as to secure the best 
bargain in market. She must be deprived of 
the invigorating influences of sun and wind, 
lest her complexion should lose its delicate 
tints; she must do just as other people do, and 
think as other people think, because men do 
not like eccentric women. Ifshe has natural 
emotions, she must conceal them carefully, 
because men find stimulus in the pursuit of 
shyness. In a word, repression—continual, 
everlastiug repression, is the history of Wo- 
man’s destiny; repression of her instincts, her 
feelings, her thoughts, her external motions. 
Want of freedom in the development and ex- 
ercise of any one of these, is more or less in- 





| jurious to physical, as well as mental strength ; 


and it is beyond the wisdom of mortals to cal- 
culate the enfeebling influence of repression 
in every direction, continued through thou 


| sands of generations, 


There has been such a very wide departure 
from Nature’s laws, that it is difficult to de- 
cide what is natural and what is artificial; but 
there are many facts which tend to prove that 
there is far less natural difference betweea the 
physical strength of men and women, than is 
generally supposed. 

I will not allude to women who, in various 
parts of the world, have served as sailors and 
soldiers, and gone through all the hardships 
of the sea, and of camps, in such a manner 
that no one suspected they belonged to “‘the 


are exceptional. But when whole classes of 


common to see women working with men at 
paving the streets, and that they strike down 
the stones with as much force as their fellow- 
laborers. 

All who have lived in Germany, have be 
come familiar with the sight of peasant wo- 





men sawing wood, or trudging miles to mar- | 
ket, with huge baskets of coal or kindling- 
wood, or vegetables upon their backs; some- | 
times dragging a cart loaded with milk, in | 
double harness with a dog. 

When Mr. Child was in the rural districts of 
France, he continually saw women in the | 
fields, mowing, reaping, and ploughing; some- 
times guiding both the horse and the plough. 
And it was an everyday occurrence to meet 
them, trudging four or five miles to market, 
with immense wooden frames strapped on 
their shoulders, and heavily laden with vege- 
tables. These women wore very short skirts, 
and high, stout, heavy boots; and they looked 
so athletic and sinewy, that only by a slight 
difference in dress, could they be distinguish- 
ed from the peasant men. He often saw 
French women loading boats without assis- 
tance; and once, walking by the side of a ca- 





sloop of sixty tons, managing both rudder and 
sails. 


The peasant-women worked diligently at 
all sorts of out-door labor. Numbers of 
them were to be met, every day, traveling 
miles and miles to market, with large piles of 


cloth upon their heads. 

Some may ask whether I consider it desira- 
ble that women should be thus hardened by 
hardship? I do not consider it desirable that 
any human being should be hardened by in- 
cessant toil; and in a right state of society 
such things could not be. But this is not the 
question now at issue. I have merely propos- 
ed to show that, by Nature, there is much less 
difference in the physical strength of men and 
women, than is generally supposed; and the 
above facts go far to prove it. 

But Mr. Higginson is, as usual, right and 
| judicious in the advice he gives. The consti- 
| tutions of girls, as they now are, doubtless re- 
| quire great caution in the attempts to invigor- 
ate them by out-door exercises. Such experi- 
ments should be moderate in the beginning, 
and increased by degrees. 
be taken to keep the feet dry and warm, and 





ages of twelve and sixteen. 

Dr. Hosmer, of Watertown, who was a 
next-door neighbor of mine for several years, 
| was generally esteemed a judicious and skill- 
ful physician. 


' ness in the other, he set himself systematical- 
ly to work to strengthen her constitution. 
He encouraged and urged her to be out of 





women develop into robustness, and perform 


We wish we could say that the Democrats | with ease and safety what are generally con- 
'did better than the Republicans. But the | sidered masculine labors, it certainly goes far | time it was considered an ecceutric proceed- 


| fact is otherwise. To John E. Fitzgerald, of | 


Boston, belongs the proud pre-eminence of 
being the only Democratic member, out of 19, 
who voted for Woman Suffrage. Let the Wo- 
man Suffrage Republicans of his distiict show 
| their appreciation of his fearless fidelity. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
chivalrous defenders of the Rights of Woman. 
| But the tone of our opponents was simply dis- 


doors most of the time, and to become expert 
| in all manner of athletic exercises. At that 


wood lashed together, and resting on pads of | 


He had two motherless little 
daughters, one of whom sickened and died at | one hand and the Republican theory in the 
| an early age. Observing symptoms of weak- | other, he defied the whole nation, the State, 


In Spain he saw the same state of things. | the courts. 





Great care should | 


the limbs well covered, especially between the | 


wealth, arranged on harmonious principles, 
every human being would devote some time 
to manual! labor, some to mental labor, and 
some to recreation; and no manual labor 
within doors is half so healthful for mind or 
body, as manual labor out of doors, under the 
invigorating influences of genial sunshine and 
salubrious air. It is my belief that nothing 
would invigorate the enfeebled constitution of 
women like healthful participation in the la- 
bors of garden and field. 

Not long ago, I saw the wife of a neighbor 
riding a mowing-machine, while her husband 
was busy in an adjoining field. When I ex- 
pressed pleasure at a sight so unusual, she re- 
plied: “‘Why shouldn’t I help him, when out- 
door work hurries, and hands are scarce? 
Last week, when I wasn’t well, he washed 
the floor for me, andI think one good turn 
deserves another. Besides, I find a mowing- 
machine a3 pleasant asa chaise to ride in; and 
while 1 am breathing fresh air, I have the sat- 
isfaction of being useful !’’ 

I thought that woman was much deeper in 
social philosophy than she was aware of. 

LypIA MARIA CHILD, 


THE BELLIGERENT ATTITUDE---LETTER 
FROM MRS, STANTON. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—In reading your corres, 
pondent’sarticles from week to week, much as 
I find to enjoy, there are a few utterances 
against which my soul sometimes protests, and 
my pen would also, but for want of time. 

First, there are the all abounding regrets 
that some the Woman Suffragists believe they 
are “citizens,” and are determined to enjoy 
the privileges of “citizens’’ without any further 
praying, or petitioning, or by-your-leave, sirs. 
We have tried all this, a quarter of a century. 
We have written fine speeches and essays. 
have rounded our periods, and resolved re- 
spectably. We have opened our Conventions 


nal, he saw a woman, all alone, navigating @| with prayer, and closed with the Doxology, 


and no man of brains has answered our argu- 
ments, and never will until forced to do so in 
Hence, the advantage of persist- 
ently voting at every election, thus multiply- 
ing arguments on arguments; for old preju- 
dices are more easily strangled in our courts, 
than at any other tribunal. 

But some do not like this “belligerent at- 
titude.” 

Is there an instance in all history of an op- 
pressed class being secured in alli their rights 
without assuming a “belligerent attitude ?” 

Earnestness, determination, true dignity 
oftimes require a “belligerent attitude.’’ 

Just imagine some writer in the old Boston 
Gazette, saying in the hight of the Revolution 
of ’76. 

“I am sorry James Otis, John Adams, 
Patrick Henry and George Washington are so 
belligerent. How disgraceful to the memory 
of the Puritans, for New England men to rush 
on board a vessel and pitch a whole cargo of 
tea into the harbor; what spiteful child’s play 
was that! How much better to have petition- 
ed King George and his Parliament in a digni- 
fied manner for a ‘respectful consideration’ of 
their grievances.” 

When William Lloyd Garrison was fired 
with the wrongs of 2,000,000 men, he used 


| bold words to denounce the tyrants and de- 


to prove that Nature has not distributed phy- | ing for girls to skate; but before Harriet Hos- 
sical strength so very unequally between the | mer was fifteen, she could skate for miles 
sexes, | without fatigue, row herown boat, manage all 

Everybody knows that in the journeys of | sorts of horses, and, with her gun, bring down 
the North American tribes of Indians, women | 4 bird from the topmost boughs of a tree. 
tramp through swamps and forests, day afcer | The result of this regimen, in her case, was 
day, with blankets, cooking utensils, saddles, | great physical vigor, unusual mental activity, 
and babies, strapped upon their backs. In | and total absence of fear; but it must be re- 


clare his action. He called the United States 
Constitution “a covenant with death, and an 
argreement with hell.” His Liberator was a 
firebrand among tyrants. With the Bible in 


the Church, and the social institutions of the 
South. In spite of Constitution, everything, 
he told black men to take the law into their 
own hands, to strike for freedom at all hazards, 
and rush to the Canadas, at the risk of their 
lives. Gerrit Smith told them to steal any- 
thing they needed in their flight—horses, 
boats, bread, fire arms,—they had a right to 
anything that would help them to the land o 
freedom. 

Wendell Phillips, in a speech in Boston on 
the Anthony Burns case, fired with the cruel- 
ty and wickedness of sending that man back to 
slavery, exclaimed “God damn the Common- 








fact, they carry all the heavy burdens, and do | membered that the process began when she 


wealth of Massachusetts,’ aud Lydia Maria 
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ary pre- Child is said to have clapped with such vehe- } ing’’ so far; and the dreadful pot and kettle | child, who attempts more than she can ac-| which prompt this enterprise we intend to | him three times, and each time came back on 
" to mence as to break her wedding ring. contest stillgoes on. I do believe that we wo- | complish. It is passing strange that, from her | speak in our next issue, contenting ourselves | his promise of good behavior. The last time, 
icial ef. And what, I ask, are the battles of the fa- | men are getting past our first indignation; we | own sex, she receives constant abuse. Even | for the present with earnestly commending it | however, he filed a libel against her for adul- 
h some thers, or the abolitionists, compared with the | have begun to make allowances and to feel how | to this late day, Mrs. Ames has the goodness te the thoughtful public. The first sermon of | tery, which charge she swore was false She 
th and one we are fighting to-day? It was a grand | innocent of evil intention men may sometimes | to say that Miss Ream's status of Lincoln is | the course will be given on Sunday next, | then employed counsel, who constantly in- 
boyish thing for a handful of men to lay the founda- | be, when we fancy that they wrong us, and | “mechanical, material, opaque, and then she | March 16, by Mrs. Howe,at the Hall of the formed her that he would carefully attend to 
dicted tions of a Republican government in this | how they have only been trying to show their | adds: “The first glance at it is the most satis- | Union, No. 300 Washington Street, at 3.30 P. her case, but he bad done nothing but enter an 
. ‘ » t ” . 
There Westerv world. It was agrand thing to strike great love for us in some of their most clumsy | factory that you will ever have. M. Seats free. sipensense. Siebel never Glad e.enees ithe! 
exuber. the last blow at an aristocracy of race on | and “abusive’’ proceedings, } Isit, then, such a wonderful thing, to find -_ . - | for her against her husband, never moved for 
- p ’ ‘ ; 0” ~—p 
riot in Southern plantations. But it is a greater But, as we all grow wiser, why shouldn't we | @ marble statue ‘material, opaque ? Possi- NOTES AND NEWS an allowance for her, and never gave her any 
st boys work to roll off the public mind the moun- | “speak the truth in love” to one another, and | bly a statue should be immaterial and trans- . . notice of hercase atall. In the meantime the 
Harriet tains of ignorance and superstition that, for | vie with each other, as Man and as Woman, | parent. If Mis. Ames would criticize works — | husband got the case brought on, and had it 
ght th Ages, have made the mother of the race the | in deeds of love and magnanimity toward each | of art, let her look at the miserable statues of | Hon. George S. Boutwell is elected Senator | tried in her absence and without any notice 
“a “ bond slave of her own sons, held by the triple | other? Fairu ROCHESTER. Lincoln in New York and Brooklyn, at the | in place of Mr. Wilson. His friends assure us and now she wauted a trial and leave to pro- 
1 a cord of a political religious and social serfdom — —-= a image of Prof. Morse, set up in Central Park! | that heis heartily in favor of Woman Suffrage. duce witnesses to impeach the testimony 
be hong —that have made her a pliant, patient victim sOROSIS. And men had the honor of making each of The Prohibition Era publishes a very excel- | brought by her husband. Judge Morton 
by the utter perversion of the highest and | ‘pie annual meeting for the election of offi- these. Hocstistenses oven fara “Great gianes’” | 1, speech of Mrs. R. A. S. Janney of Colum. | beard her testimony and the affidavits, but de- 
that, in holiest sentiments of her nature. cers was held on March 31. Only members at them. ar bus, at the State Temperance Convention | ‘lined to give her the trial she requested, stat- 
feel en When we can get all our women up to the | yore prosent The prevailing idea among mankiod, and lately held in Cleveland, O., also a stirring ap- ing that people should attend to their cases if 
an, and white heat of a “belligerent attitude,” we may omen of fees and Comenttiqns co: | 7? Vem minded women whe fellow aiter, | peal from Aunt Fanny Gage. they did not want to lose them. It seems 
prcnre have some hope of our speedy enfranchisement. | 0. ,i04 the morning session is, that women are incapable of doing anything | | rather hard for a woman to be nearly ruined 
; , itu- P p ee well. Ina workon the “Wonders of Sculp-| The lady teachers of the Detroit public if - ‘i ; 
n were I believe we have enough law and constitu The Recording Secretary, Miss A. C. Fletch- ’ | for life because her lawyer did not attend to 
j 8 : par . | ture,” just issued in New York, the American | schools have issued an admirably written ad- es . ‘ 
hat the tion on our side, to day, to protect us in every er, reported that, during the year, twenty-six . | her business. What ought to be done, we 
; , . pinive ° * _ editor closes the volume and the chapter on | dress to the tax payers of that city, asking for | ¥; } i 
york to right. What nonsense t» say that the women ersons bad joined the societ Two had . | 3 rf ? 5 think, would be to punish the lawyer for bis 
gee : person J y American Sculpture as follows: an increase of their salaries, which are now vlect, 2 y ; ‘ 
mmon- of this country were not thought of, in the | yi drawn; there had been removed by death, | | 7 ’ neglect, and let the woman have a chance to 
neiples making of lawsand constitutions, Well! if we | y7.. g tag and Fanny Fern (Mrs Posten). “In conclusion we must mention the fact | shamefully inadequate. doled hanetl 
bcrples, : ; : : rs. Greeley an . S , * | that anumber of American women have made ? : ; 
ie time can be sued, taxed, ey hung ge The society had held thirty meetings, includivg | praiseworthy efforts to accomplish something It is exceedingly gratifying to know that at A correspondent of the Boston Globe, writ- 
or, and i dg ape ed ora shinai receptions, lectures and entertainments. | in sculpture, and while it would be flcttery to | the late inauguration, liquors were abandoned | jy from Middletown, Conn., bewails the ad- 
can we not vote on the same principle . Sree , _| adit that any one of them has done work | and temperance beverages substituted. 5 , es me . 
Bored If we can be “criminals” without constitu, -_ Sie SRG, Sone a the Buses worthy of lasting admiration, it is no less | pooped aa oene the al tof “ea : It | mission of women to the college of that town, 
nind or tional recognition, why not “citizens” possese- tive Committee, reported that the anniversary | creditable to them to have tried, and they may | : = sae : ent of the coun- | 4; fullows: 
der the net , - ‘ Panties e? dinner and accompanying exercises would be | at least be judged the peer of many men call- | “¥ commencing in this way. A year ago last July, it was resolved to ad- 
ine and came “5 ae & 8 hundred women in | Bel at Delmonico’s, on the 17th of March, | ing themselves sculptors, and called so by an — perin College expects to derive much | ™t women to Wesleyan University. This act 
10thin Suppose we opt gaaga Mage The followi intments were announced: | easy world. Ts nep' was bitterly opposed by the majority of the un- 
7 , State, in the condition of Miss Anthony seme a "| ‘The name of the astute gentleman who | Proft from a tract of land in West Virginia | dereraduates and many of the alumni, and 
ition of pest--y dip Orator of the day—Miss Emily Faithfull. iw © 8 which Gerrit Smith gave it thirty vy om, an ee, eee ae 
l and ber consceurs,and five hundred fathers, hus- 4 Caroline Mirighi writes as above, does not appear in the bock! . 4 irty years ago, was regarded with disfavor y several mem- 
the la- ‘ Poet of the day—Mrs. Caroline Mirighi. : tide = | and the title to which has just been assured to | bers of the faculty. However, it was resolved 
bands, or brothers, anxious about the costs of " ’. Crol | No sooner was it known that Miss Ream in- | | by infl , ag 
- atemee tans thin oan t Essay—Mrs. J. C. Croly. * | it by the Supreme Court against the claims of | UPO" DY Infuential men among the trustees, 
sighbor these various suits—how lorg think you it Addressee—Mrs. Wilbour, Rev. Phebe Han- tended to present a model of a Farragut statue re ; and the doors of the College were thrown 
“ent would take the financial argument to convince aford ; to the Congressional Committee, in competi- | e squatters. open to women on the some condition as men. 
= ten them that the word ‘‘male” should be ex- Original recitations—-Miss Kate Hillard, Miss | 100 with other models, than she was persist-| George William Curtis is lying dangerously — aura ee fief 
, . P s 2 p pm ’ P P . re : in e ice, Much to the relie 
she re- — — year enced ttitude,” for | S¥¥2e> Mrs. Debrel, Mrs. Kingston, Mrs. Cly- | ently nage ee “y _ ~ all - . at “ or Island home with fever of a of the opposers of the scheme, but at the com- 
r apers. “Lover of True Art” sent a squib | low typboid character which has been run- mencement of the present College year, four— 
en out- on’t fear the “belligerent attitude,” fo mien. | pap 1 E ege year, four 
the best interests of men and women are so 2 . . to the New York Herald, in which he said: | ning eighteen days without abatement. He Jeunie Larned, Nashville, Tenn., Phebe Al- 
scarce Original songs—Miss Miles, Mrs. Patton od ~_ 2 ; . f i 
washed essentially the same that when we come to the Mrs swell 8 ’ | «Certain it is that the intelligence of the coun- | has been overtaxed by his civil service and yy eee Sa ry te 
: e i p . ( yior, ave il, $$.,ancg Angie - 
d turn =e ies the = our households will be Toasts, sentiments and speeches as usual, | try will not suffer the memory pens Se | other duties. lette Warren, Danielsonville, Conu., entered 
ghting. | 2 j as | = "7 ne sfev-o 
lowing- ready to do our fighting by the members. | be outraged as the memory of Lincoln has | Already,some of the professors in tne Uni- | *° ey in 8 class rd Gh one men. of 
in: and Tenafly, N. J., Feb, 12. yer inted t are a | been.” Newspaper correspondents at Wasb-| 9 oe, rie: . 7 course all the women who enter our Colleges 
5a t scenssieiaiali een Ommittee was appointed to prepar } Sachin the tak canes een Uieniieeened, versity of Pennsylvania Medical Department, jn the first years of the custom wil! be fine 
she sat- BARS UP AND BARS DOWN. Testimonial to Mr. Weber, for his kindness in | vs ' , ita sore nt ae ponnasio . tech ihe are considering the propriety of increasing its | scholars, and consequently we find, at the end 
Cane furnishing a piano to the Society (gratis) for | ©» e8raphed a” over y, curriculum of studies, so as to grant degrees f the first term, the first two mentioned are 
; “‘A Little Story for Ladies,” which appeared | had made an equestrian model of Farragut, . ‘ rae : in the “honors,’’ within the first seven of their 
eper in . oe ’ several years. i - | in dentistry as well as medicine, as does Har- |, 
of. in two numbers of the Christian Union, is The ‘Ireasurer, Mrs. K. G. Foote, reported whereat the Detroit Post went off into shrieks vend University ta Massachusetts. The Wo- class. . 
| rather long for reprinting in the WOMAN'S | that the receipts for the year bad been $1515. | f laughter, talked of “horse marines,” wrote | 10's Medical College of Pennsylvania 1 Serene Tk Re wae, CNS 
—_ JouRNAL. But I should like to see it there; . : , : | rhymes, and cut up other funny antics. The | : ae ae 7/45 ially the freshmen, don’t like the presence of 
“ beans b 17. Expenditures for printing, stationery, denis Caan, Sten Reeen ceneatntattn aie Ae, | also been discussing the propriety of extending their lady classmates. he says: 
it is so very suggestive as a Fea to the | social meetings, insignia and the education of poet paps tap sat A os al their teachings in the same direction, and add- If any one asks whet bad Steet: Seciiin tenon 
ITER discussion now going on. Why it is a story young women, $1325.77; money now in bank, | ™!T4 rove Eguse, 8 | ing thereto instruction in pharmacy. experienced by the College, we reply that the 
“for ladies,’ any more than for gentlemen, I $939.75. | ofhis ship, with a spyglass in his hand, and po nc ey he Bye bo - Aetdee od a ~4 
fail tosee. But this painter among the lions, | ,. president, Mrs. Wilbour, in her final re- | #!*hough the model was shattered by the’ Representatives Hoar, Willard, and Sargent uous remarks of outsiders and the alienation 
vorresz “Mr. Leo Pictor,” has a pretty good eye, it snarks. sald she had attended oe presided at clumsy man who took it to the Capitol, its au- |ealled on the President Saturday morning of alumni. That the measure will result in a 
sack on seems to me. the thirty meetings held by the society, and thor worked day and night until it was re-| March 2, and presented a memorial of Mrs —— of eg — a lowering of the 
; ’ . y, map th good name of the Wesleyan is certain, unless 
erances It is true that we women are now seeking | 144 administered the pledge to twenty-four | red. — : _ | Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. L. Maria Child, Mrs. the other New England Colleges take the 
2 , > : g 
sts, and and gradually getting our special opportunity | | embers, had been present at the quarterly Frederick Douglass, in his paper, the New | Livermore, Mrs. Bowles, Elizabeth Stuart | same step and become “mixed.” 
1. to “out with” our own particular nonsense; per <n of committees, and at all the ses- Era, had the courage and manliness to say: | Phelps, Lucy Stone, and severai other distin- There is a small puzzle in this. How can 
regrets and a deal of good it is doing us too! Our sions of the Executive Committee, and could “But ifthe object of Congress be to secure a | guished women, asking recognition in the In- | the presence of well-behaved students, who 
ve they pent-up condition was getting rather danger- conscientiously report progress in every depart- faithful likeness of this greatest of our naval | augural Address of the right and justice of Wo- take the “honors” of their class, “lower the 
> enjoy ous. Naturally enough, we use some pretty ment of the organization. heroes, Miss Ream will be the fortunate com | man Suffrage. Mr. Hoar accompanied the good name” of the Institution where they 
further strong expressions when we first get a chance The election of officers occupied the after- petitor.” Even the Washington correspon- | memorial with informal remarks explaining are? Would a woman have béen charged 
ve, sirs. anywhere to speak “out loud”’ at all. Natural- noon session. Brisk balloting resulted in the dent of the Boston Advertiser said: “To say | its purpose and advocating its object. The with not being able to reason, if she had made 
entury. ly enough, we do some rather fvolish things desten of that her model is superior to the others now | President stated in h’'s reply that he had com- the same statements? -The gentleman con- 
essays. when we have a little rope allowed us; but esident—Mrs. C. B. Wilbour. on exhibition, would be scant praise.” The | pleted bis inaugural, but he looked with favor cludes his article, by the announcement that 
y , Pres t Wilbour ’ 
ved re- I wish that man in general, had the wisdom of Vice-Presidents—Mrs Mary F. Davis, Miss sequel proves this to have been the exact truth, | and approval on all efforts for the enlargement “Tuere is considerable religious interest in 
entions George in particular, in the story mentioned. Kate Hillard, Miss Emily Faithfull Miss Celia for although Miss Ream had a dozen so-called ; of Woman’s sphere of work and influence. College, several having lately professed con- 
. Y ie , ’ . . . nai “ | _ - P — E 
xology, We ave all learning, 0s Gesege and Jessie Burleigh, Miss Maria Mitchell. men artists for competitors, her model receiv The Jewish Messenger says“the American Version. If they are converted to the relig- 
did, and as, perhaps, they never would have | | ing Secretary—Miss Alice C. Fletcl ed the largest number of votes, and the com- | 7 lon which soaulees that we cheabido te ott 
ir argu- : h ae pee tecording Secretary—Miss Alice C. Fletcher. oye “Ap ema . her. if any | *tsle of ladies’ boots has long been a theme of | ion which requires tha 10uld do to others 
| i learned without some such experience as they Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Fanny How. | ™8sion would have been given to her, if any fag 4 i nalbie~ as we would that they should do to us. the 
080 In , : , orrespouding secretary—AMrs. Fanny Low uaa , ea , admiration to foreigners, and especially to . y 
persist- passed through. You will please to observe ell one had obtained it. Certain writers for the | English N ie te then teal | boot | Will find no trouble about female students. 
1 ipl that Jessie never more felt, after her four days : ae? taal press think it brave to make Miss Ream’s | “@8!'shmen. + ot only is the balmoral boot 
1ultiply- ith G that ss Treasurer—Mrs. K. G. Foote. ks th Mech ef thelr email wit. bow | substantially made, strong, warm, and com- —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—-"_ 
 meclies exchange of places with George, that any mas- Chai of Committees works the subject of their small wit, because | sage ; : a 
pre) i“ inn thank tens ts Clemnaale mueel hairman nmittlees, he i dd 6 such fas , , | fortable, but it is shapely and preferable to the BUSINESS NOTICES 
‘courts, culine compulsion kept her in Woman’s us Executive Committee—Mrs. Romelia L. | 5#¢ #8 # Woman, and does not rush into prin | dhedenhanniedie aalaee enh baitalanes tat SiLANESS 2 De 
sphere of home duties. Ouly an inward con- Clapp to defend herself. Certain newspapers, too, | : - - ha 7 “ ee io a masts 
2 ‘ f things ae A have not the courage to publish anything in | “°° ” — ee oe oe Ladies.—One half the trouble in running 
rent at- straint, or sense of the eternal fitness of things, Committee on Business Women—Mrs. J. C. P y g : : 4 : alf t F 
bound her now, but with po sense of bond- | _, her favor. Fortunately for her, the models have gone so far of late - > weer these your Sewing Machiue may be avoided by using 
age — she produces are the best yet given to the pub- | ONES Se, ANS Ae Cuagee Sp sented: the Eureka Machine twist. It is the best 
f an op- Be. : — u Literary Committee —Mrs. H. M. Poole. lic ait eh | ped, feeble satin shoe that seems inseparable aaa “y = 
ights When George saw that Jessie felt restive, 4 4 ¢ ittee—Mrs. R. A. M ic. ULLER-WALKER. oe : 
r rig gre d f his sph f rt Committee—Mrs. RK. A. Morse. | from full dress, Men have long abandoned Brown’s Bronchial Troches. for 
dle?” and envied him the freedom of his sphere o Semthntemaiitenn Ste, hie See ——__—_—___—__ 2s — | aeceest techn” mediating te aeummeniie Lo : Ss, fo 
dignity activity, he might have argued with her, and Philanthropic Committee—Mrs. A. R. Pow- IN MEMORIAM. Pee pat : “ ; r a agai Pulmonary and Asthmatic Disorders, have 
9 preached to her till he was out of breath, and P : x ial ve ’ | ane dance at balls in ordinary calfskin, which proved their efficacy by a test of many years, 
: done rood. He might have ell. : : re Hon. Charles Reed of Montpelier, Vt., for | is more serviceable and equally dressy. The 414 jaye received testimonials from eminent 
Boston it would have done no g g Custodi Miss Julia Griffi : : sina , : ; 
: praised and petted her with all his might, but ustodian—Miss Julia Griffing. many years State Librarian, a man who com- | ladies may well imitate their example in this mon who have used the». 
mines he did better. He quietiy proposed that they hadaiiaed ea : manded universal esteem and regard for his | matter, and bid a general farewell to the ex. oy —_" 
Ad ehange places fora week, and gave her his WHAT MAY A WOMAN DO? eminent public and private worth, died of | pensive, weak, and uncomfortable foot-cover. Perry Davis’ Pain WKiller.—Fvery 
ams , i 4 ig ‘riday wee |i ied s ing day affords new proofs of the peculiar effects 
: bank book, and entire liberty to manage his| Florence Nightingale has the credit of urging | PPC“MOD" last Friday week. Mr. Reed was | ng, mm nae panenag oo many & Chem Saving | Ss a ni agg ds — = ’ san 
= are 6© : | a warm friend of Woman Suffrage. He was a | acd after dancing.’ of this preparation. In cases where a disorder 
business as she chose—while he managed the | women to put themselves in training, precise- ‘ : will - - 7” SRR mE ie ' ’ 
memory : member of the Council of Censors, and by his ed condition of the stomach, liver and bowels 
| to rush home duties. He never sent her back to her | ly as men do, for special lines of business. > oi ’ Rev. D. A. Wasson, in a letter from Germa- ig combined with great debility, nervous weak 
ld sphere, but, at the end of four days, they | That is what + would be glad to do if pe vote helped to submit a Suffrage Amendment | — Gag oe : : is Combine ith great debility, nervous Weak- 
cargo of a i — ak ~e “ bi d 9 i 4 hem . — pre oak = 5 a a ~y Per | 10 the Constitutional Convention of Vermont, | @Y: 84¥* “It is curious how the same zeal of ness, and intense melancholy, its effects are 
d’s play gladly Changed back their exchanged spheres, | mitted. Itven those who do go through aspe- | ae Sle hesaitable ham 1. | piety takes different directions in different post beneficial and wonderful. It should be 
petition- and both were wiser than they had ever been | cial course of training, sometimes meet with | cree tere. fe pli 4 of - mao od | lands. In Boston you shut up the beer-shops kept by every family. 
ee before. opposition, sneers and discouragements which | - ay \ ‘ mee : 'on Sunday; here they shut up the pwnp! - 7 jin 
— Can gentlemen see the point? Suppose | ill-befit a people as free and independent as | Ronan. The Magis a Dew Sig That is cold water cannot be had during the Art Materials.—Among the many 
“ita en ee fee ere a Le ee nee Se ees eee | op mi bes ret aye tp maa bes | time of church service, -At the hour when the attractive business places of Boston, we 
: , . ik iis wife and dat ers in the avemen : : : 2 : ne igi , 
as fired paths they have seemed to block up against us, | acquaintance of Miss Vinnie Ream, as a case | : “ill fael sincere 7 2 | service begins, every pump has its attendant kvow of none more so than the establish- 
he used aud allow us free pass among their delectable | in point, for some years, and being somewhat | -_ = me a aii m the less of 20 | policeman, who stands guard over it until the ment of A. A. Walker, 127 Tremont St, 
and de- business ranges. Suppose they should give us | familiar with her works of art, we have been | steadfast and reliable a friend. : sacred ceremonies are at an end. A belated where may be found the various articles 
.d States fair chance to browze in their charming polit- | interested in watching the contest recently go- A BIT OF REAL LIFE | Madschen, approaching, tub on head, sees the | Becessary to the production of works of art, 
, and an ical pastures. ILow many women do you sup- | ing on in Washington, over the proposed Far- oe guardian of the day’s sanctity, who raises his | im all its branches and a successful business 
or was & pose would find their delight in business or in | ragut statue. While we have been treated to| J. W. //.—Ilow ignorant these opponents | hand with awful prohibitory gesture; she turns ¢Xperience of over seven years, warrants us 
Bible in politics, if they had free choice of a sphere of | the sublime spectacle of half-a-dozen Congress- | of Woman Suffrage are! I think Lunderstand | and flies in terror, with distracted skirt. im Saying that all articles obtained at this 
y in the activity? I want the bars let down, if only to | men on trial for fraud and perjury, a few ar- | why they are elected. They are sent to Bus- | such was the scene perceived from our window ¢stablishment are of first quality. Mr. Wal- 
he State, show how it would turn out. I haven’t a par- | tists have been contending with the powers Lon to get a little education. |a few Sundays since. Twice our own maid | ker has business arrangements with the cele- 
ticle of fear for the babies, or for the domestic | that be, for the commission authorized by Sympathizing friend. —They are sent to the | > : ne brated houses of Messrs. Winsor & Netom, 
is of the y | 3 | has been too late, though she prudently peep- 
erything, duties, I don’t say that we should refuse to | Congress, to the end that a proper statue in | wrong place then. They ought to go over the | eq out and discovered the danger, and forbore | George Rowney & Co., and Charles Robertson 
ito their vote if we had the chance, but I heartily be- | bronze, of Admiral Farragut, may be erected | water. ‘to venture. Beer flows meanwhile without | * Co. of London, whose manufactures are of 
hazards, lieve that “female politicians” will never be | at Washington. | J. W. H.—Why so? | hindrance. And so it is that men are good in | world-wide celebrity. His facilities for obtain- 
of their vay humerous, Ever since Miss Ream obtained the order for | = Sympathizing friend.—Hasn’t your husband | various ways, sume devoutly drying up in one | ing French and German goods are eminenuly 
teal any- Those bars do look so detestable; they seem | the Lincoln statue, she has been written down | a school there for idiotic and feeble-minded | quarter, and some in another. | satisfactory, and itis with pleasure that we 
—horses, to say that our beloved “other sex” has no | and pursued by the hounds of the press, as if | pupils? } announce that Mr. Walker has added fine 
right to faith in us, and believes all this fencing and | she had been guilty of a great crime. Not! ‘The name of the sympathizing friend will| In the Supreme Court on Saturday the li- stationery to his already extensive business, 
e land o tying down to be necessary, in order to keep | even Stokes and Foster in New York have had | not be given. He is a man aad a brother. | bel of a husband against his wife came up be- | Ip order that he may supply the finest qualities 


oston on 
the cruel- 
n back to 
Common- 
lia Maria 





us women, Or prevent our turning into men. 


| more viluperations poured upon their heads. 


I know it is not so with your dear friends | From James Parton, George William Curtis, | 


and with mine, but man in general, disgraces 
man in particular, in this thing. 
We women are only half awake yet; and as 


for men they only “see men as trees walk- | the public as an unsophisticated, ignorant | conducted by women, Of the considerations 


| and the editors of the Tribune, to Mrs, Mary 
| Clemmer Ames, in a recent number of the 
| Independent, Miss Ream has been held up tw 





| fore Judge Morton on motion of the wife. | 

Te We desire to call attention to the an- | She alleged that she had been married when 
nouncement which will be found among our | only fifteen years of age, and that, three weeks 
Special Notices, of the commencement of a 


after marriage, her husband began to beat her 
course of Sunday afternoon services, to be 


2s. COC 





which he has continued to do at intervals ever 


siace. She also stated that she had to leave 


directly from the European manufacturers, he 
contemplates visiting Europe gvon. We would 
cordially recommend this house to the public, 
assured that all dealings with it will be of a 
pleasant nature, and of an honorable charac- 
ter. 
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POETRY. 


(For the Woman's JocRNAL.) 
TO BEETHOVEN. 


BY Cc. 








Yes, break, strong heart, and in thy music die,— 
Die to the hearts that worship not with thee, 
And live among thy peers, if such there be 
Amid the throned Olympians on high. 

Low, tender strains that breathe the passionate sigh, 
And great assaults that set the spirit free, 

And wild, heroic bursts of ecstacy, 

And steadfast triumphs that can fate defy, 
Through the wide ocean of thy music swell; 
Strange, solemn meanings rush upon my soul 
From depths unknown to me; to thy control 

I yield, and in thy spirit I would dwell; 

But where art thou, oh where, in silent space? 
Shall Heaven bring me to thee, face to face’ 
Music Hall, 1372. 





(For the Woman's JouBNAL.] 
MY MEADOW. 
BY D. ¥. R. GOODALE 


One little meadow is mine, 
All my fortane and dowry, 
To the brook, its boundary line, 
Fair, and firm, and flowery 
Woods may be stately and grand; 
Fields be fertile and sunny; 
Orchards in plenty stand; 
Farms be bought for money. 
One lofty elm tree, for me, 
Dapples the turf with shadow: 
In its branches I see 
Forests grow out of my meadow. 
Forth from the meadow-grass free, 
Strawberries ripen right daiaty, 
The bird and the ant and the bee 
Share, and we all hive plenty. 
Wheo Summer is high in heaven, 
The bobolinks ecstacy rings, 
And the palpitant air is given 
To a m)riad insect wings. 
The firefly sparkles by night, 
And the butterfly wavers by day, 
Till the harvest moon stands bright 
Over my new-mown hay. 
My little meadow’s my own, 
Sold for love nor money— 
The only lovers I've known, 
Bees, thigh-deep in honey. 





[ For the Woman's JOURNAL.) 
“ON EARTH PEACE.” 


When war's baptisma! scourge was o'er, 
We heard words blest as evening dew, 
Reverberating from the halls of state, 
Till far and near the echo flew— 
‘*Let us have peace.” 
We heard, and grateful hoped them true, 
And that the world tow’rd progress turned ; 
Our vision was of peace and brotherhood, 
And full of trust our bosoms burned 
To greet sweet peace. 
We saw the other half of man 
Uprais'd and queenly at his side, 
Nor less he shone, but all the more 
That right-eousness was not denied 
But brought true peace. 
In every trust she took her part, 
And guided with a helping hand, 
In lifting to a better state 
Those who pollute themselves and land; 
And helped grow peace. 
But, while we mused, we heard of ships 
And increased armaments of war, 
And fear that swords must still be swords, 
And nations keep on learning war 
Instead of peace. 


And then we wonder’d who could dare 
To tamper with the dia! plate of time? 
And turn the hands of progre s back, 
And stay the bright millennial clime 
Which is true peace? 


We wonder'’d—but we inly thought 
Of what a wiser one bad seen; — 
“First pure, then peaceable!’’ Is it 
Corruption then that stands between 
Fair earth and peace? 





“AN UGLY DOG.” 


“Splish—splash,” went that wretched dog 
through the mud, his ears hanging down and 
his tail between his legs. 

“Obl! the ugly dog!’’ cried two young girls 


who were carrying home clothes from the | 


wash. 


“Ob! the ugly brute!’ shouted acarter; and | 


he gave his whip a loud crack to frighten him. 
He ran patiently on, only stopping at the 
crossings when there were too many car- 
riages for him to pass, but not seeming to 
busy himself at all as to what people said, or 
what they thought about him. 

He ran on so for a long way. 

No doubt of it, he was an ugly dog. He 
was lean and scraggy. His coat was ofa dirty 
gray color, and in many places the hair was 
worn off in patches. Neither were there any 
tokens that he had ever been a handsome dog, 
and that his present state of wretchedness was 
owing merely to sudden misfortune. He look- 
ed, on the contrary, as though he had always 
been an ill-fed dog, having desultory habits, no 
home to go to, and seldom anything better to 
eat than a chance bone or a crust picked up in 
the gutter. Yes, he was certainly a miserable 


dog. 


room in plenty for him on the pavement. He | feet, pretending to stand on his head. And | tinue his sniffing. We went up three stories himself a small fortune by the intelligence | 


| Imight have paid no more attention to this 


| vulsions of a dying dog, breathing heavily, 


There was a rushlight burning in the neck 


| dog, for there are enough of whom I take no | panting, suffering his lower jaw to fall, and | of a ginger beer bottle. There was an empty 


notice; but I observed he had a collar round 
| his neck, and that to this collar was attached 


| then turning over motionless. And he did 
| this so well that a stout, honest-faced woman, 


saucepan in a grate without a fire. Some tat” 
tered clothes were hanging on the back of a 


a basket. This set me thinking; for a dog | who had been looking on without laughing, broken chair, and some bits of plaster, fallen 
who carries a basket is either a dog sent out | exclaimed, “Poor beast!” and drew her hand from a cracked ceiling, were encumbering the 


| onan errand, or a dog who has left his master, 
and does not know where to go. Now which 


| But if he was a dog who had left his master, 


| across her eyes. 
The rain continued to fall, but not one of 


ended. He had displayed the extent of what 


floor. On the splintered deal table was a plate 
with a solitary bone on it, and next to it a cup 


could this one be? If he was a dog that run | us thought of moving, only the dog, when he with the handle gone. I turned from the sight 
on errands, why did not his owners feed him | had laid dead a minute, got up and shook him- of these things to a mattress laid in acorner of 
better, so that his ribs should look less spare? | self, to show us all that the performance was | the room. The light was rendered so flicker- 


ing by the gusts of wind that swept through 


and run away into the world to face care and | he knew, aud now came forward toreceive his | the window—to which bits of newspaper had 


fee. He stood up on his hind-legs again, and, 


' ties had he had to suffer, that he should have | walking to each of us separately, assumed the 


trouble alone, what hardships or what cruel- 
| 


taken such a step in despair? I felt I should 


posture that is popularly known as “begging.”’ 


been pasted for want of glass—that I could 
not at first distinguish very clearly where I 
was, and what I saw. I could only hear the 


like to have these questions answered, for there | I was the first to whom he came. He gazedat affectionate whinings of the dog, and vaguely 


| was something of mystery in them; I there- 
| fore followed the dog. 


We were in Oxford Street, in that part of it | coat pocket. The basket round his neck was was licking with an exuberance of love. I | 


me inquiringly with his soft eyes wide open, 
and following my hand patiently to my waist- 


see him leaping upon some one against whom 
he was rubbing his head, and whose face he 


which lies between the Marble Arch and Duke @ round one with a lid to it tied down with a | heard a voice, too—but a voice so husky and 
Street, and the dog was running in direction | string, and a little slit in the lid through | broken, that it resembled a whisper—repeat 


of Regent Circus. It was a dull wet day in 


which to put in money. 


I dropped in a shil- | feebly, “Good dog—good Jim!’’ and then I 


winter; the rain had been falling. A gray fog | ling and stooped down to read a bit of crum- | saw a hand untie the basket, and heard the 


was spreading its vapors along the road, and | pled paper I saw hanging loosely from the cul- | sound of money poured out on the couch. 


every one looked cold and urcomfortable. A 


lar. It bore these words, written in a shaky 


“Good Jim!—good Jim!’ went on the 


| few shops were being lighted up here and | hand: “This is the dog of a poor man who is | cracked voice; and it began counting, ‘‘One, 


there, for evening was setting in. But the 


' contrast between the glare of the gas and the Good people, do not keep him from returning | shilling. 


occasional glow of the red coal fires burning | 
cheerily in the grates of ground-floor parlors, 

' only served to make the street seem more 
dark and dreary. And yet the dog pattering 
on, going at a sort of quick jogtrot pace, keep- 
ing bis ears always down, and paying no atten- 

| tion either to the omnibuses that rolled by , 
him, the costermongers who swore at him, or 

' the other dogs who stopped at times with a 
puzzled air, and gazed at him with silent won- 
der. Ihadto step out fast to keep up with 
him. It is astonishing how that squalid dog 
could trot. I was afraid more than once that 


bed-stricken; he earns the bread of his master. | 


to his home.” 
The dog thanked me for my offering by 


wagging his tail, and then passed on to my 
neighbor. Human nature must be kinder than | 
people think, for there was not one of the 
spectators—not even he with the breeches | 
and the clay pipe, whose face had impressed 
me unfavorably—but gave the dog something. 
As for him, when he had gone his round, he | 
barked two or three times to say good-by, 
and then pattered contentedly away at the 
same jog-trot pace he had come. 

He weut up the street, and I followed him, 


two. Oh, good Jim!—good Jim! here’s a 
One-and-threepence, and -nine- | 
pence, two shillings. Oh, good dog! three, | 
and a penny, three and—.”” Bu there follow- 
ed a terrified shriek. 

“Who's that?’ cried the man, covering up 
the money with his sheet, and he looked at , 
me, livid and haggard with the ague of fever. 

“Don't be frightened,” I said; “I am come 
todo you no harm. I am a friead. I have 
followed your dog home, and I desire to help | 
you if you are in need.’’ 

He seemed to be a man about fifty, for his 
hair was not all grey; but the ghastly hollow- | 
ness of his checks, the emaciated condition of | 


he would distance me, but thanks tothe knack | >¥t when he had reached Oxford Street he | pis body, and above all, the gleam of disease 
he had of always keeping in the middle of the quickened suddenly, and begun to run hard, | ip his burning eyes, made him older than a | 


road, I was prevented from losing sight of him. | 
We passed North Audley Street, after that | 
Duke Street, which forms a very narrow an 
dirty thoroughfare at the end which is nearest 
Oxford Street. Here the dog paused for a 
moment and appeared to hesitate as to what 
he should do. He made a few steps forward, 
then receded; but, finally, seemed to make 
up his mind and entered the street, still trot- | 
| ting. There was no one there. 
drizzling rain, which had begun to fall again, 


, the cold, and the fog had scared away the ha- 


bitual frequenters of the one or two sordid 
| cook-shops that line both sides of the way. 
There was only a rag-and-bone-man sorting | 


broken bottles at his door and coughing P%S48° between horses’ boots, and like a true | not earned you more than three shillings to- 
The London dog as he was, be showed intimate day 2” 


wheeziiy from old age and misery. 
dog wenton. The streets grow wider as one 
proceeds, and the houses also became better 
and cleaner. I asked myself whether the dog 
could possibly have his home about here, and 
whether he would not suddenly disappear 
down an area, in which case the romance of 
the thing would have been ended, and I should 
have had my walk for nothing. But no, he 
turned abruptly off at a mews, and, after a few 
seconds of the same apparent hesitation as be- 
fore, slackened his pace and stopped opposite 
| a public house. 

A mews is never quite empty. There are 
always grooms loafing about the inn door- 
ways, or stable-boys going in and out of wash- 


| houses. At the moment when the dog and I j.o:ns which had then not been swept away, | « 
aud where shell-fish, sour fruit, and indigesti- 


appeared a coachman was harnessing two 
horses to a brougham, and a couple of men 
| were helping him. Opposite, and exchanging 
| remarks with them from the threshold of 


as if his day was ended and he wanted to get | 
ome. Evening had quite fallen by this time, ' 


four-legged mystery on foot, so I called a cab, 
and said: “Follow that dog,” very much to 
the driver’s amazement. 

It is a long way from the part of Oxford 
Street in which we were to Tottenham Court | 
Road, where the small dog led me. But I 


been made at such a furious pace. The dog | 
never once luoked round. Twenty times I 
thought he would be crushed by passing vans 
or carriages; but somehow he got through it. 
He had an extraordinary tact for finding a | 


familiarity with ali the intricacies of crossings. | 
Still, it was some relief to me, both on his own 
account and on mine, when I saw him branch | 
off at last. I was beginning to fear that he | 
would never stop, that he had something of | 
the wandering Jew in him. Itseemed impos- | 
sible that, without taking any rest, without 
pausing even for an instant to draw breath, 
such a very lean dog should keep on going so 
long. Tottenbam Court Road (this was about | 


man ofninety, for tbey told more plainly than | 
words could have told that he had already one | 


q and [felt it would be useless to go after my foot within his grave, 


My tone and appearance seemed to re- 
assure him; but he continued to hide his 
money. 

“I am a poor man, sir,” he gasped,—“a very | 
poor man. I bave nothing but what my dog | 


| rise, 


| bor’s; honest people, though poor, who pre- 
tended to believe in the fevered wretch’s tales 
of want, in order that he might not have cause 
to dread them, and so refuse their necessary 
services. 

There is a great deal of this innate, unsus- 
pected delicacy in the hearts of the working 
poor. These rough and uncouth, but kindly 
natures, tended the graceless miser in his sick- 
ness. They bought his food for him, they 
washed his linen, and they asked for no pay- 
ment for anything they did. As for the un- 
happy man’s gold, it was at their mercy; but 
the thought of touching it never seemed to 
cross their minds. 

“Only,” said one, with a naive accent, “TI 
think, sir, ’twill be better when he’s laid in the 
ground. His money might be good then to 
some as would make use of it.’’ 

“And the dog?” I murmured, reflectively. 

“The dog's his friend, sir,’ was the neigh 
| bor’s answer, “and he won’t live long when his 
master’s gone.” 

And these words were prophecy. I sent for 
a doctor, for a nurse, and for nourishing food, 
to battle against death; but our efforts were 
useless, The miser lived a week, and upon 
each of the seven days the dog went out, ac- 
cording to his habit, with his basket round his 
neck, and remained out ten or twelve hours, 
till dusk. Sometimes I followed him from 
morning till evening; seeing which, and re- 
membering my face as that which stood daily 
by his master’s bedside, he wagged his tail at 
my approach, and consented to walk at my 
heels. One night the miser died, and on the 
morrow Jim did not go out. He had missed 
his master the night before, and guessed that 
they had put him in the long black box that 
stood in the middle of the room. When the 
men came to carry away this long black box, 
the dog went after them and cried. He fol- 
lowed the coffin to the cemetery, where he and 
I were the only spectators, beside the curate, 
the sexton, andthe undertaker’s men. When 
the earth was thrown in, he looked at me 
plaintively to know what it meant, and when 
the burial was over, he wished to remain near 
the open tomb, waiting till his master should 
I took him home with me, but he would 
not eat, and next morning at sunrise he howl- 
ed for his basket. It was no use keeping him, 


earns me, and that’s nothing. He goes out to | so I tied the basket round his neck and sent 


The dim  Sbould have understood the journey had it not | jgje; and if he picks up a few pence’’ (here | 


the man had a fit of hectic coughing; —“‘if he 
picks up a few pence, sir, it’s all he do pick 
up.” 
I felt my heart ache, for I guessed the truth. 
‘He's nut an idle dog,” I said. ‘‘Has he 


“Oh, no, sir—no sir; it’s threepence,” pro- 
tested the miser, trembling. 
—threepence, sir. Look and see.” 

And he held up three copper coins from out 
of his coverings. 

**You are very ill, my man,” I said, approach- 


ing his mattress. ‘‘You must let me send you | P 
s y | Thenext morning he did not go on his 


rounds, for he was dead! 


a doctor.’’ 
“Oh, sir! no, no; I—I’ve no money to give 
them. Let me alone, please. I’m not ill; I | 


him out. 
That evening, foreseeing what would hap- 


pen, I went to the cemetery. The dog arriv- 
ed at nightfall, with his basket full of pence, 
and I turned them all out upon the grave, 
“Come home, Jim,” I said, with the tears ris- 
ing to my eyes; but he whined mournfully, 
and tried to scratch up the earth. Twice 
more he went out like this all day, and brought 


“It's threepence | back money for his master; but on the third 
| evening, finding that the pence on the grave 


remained untouched, he suffered me, without 


| resistance, to take off his collar, and lay down 


at full length near the miser’s last sleeping- 
lace. 








eighteen months ago) used to be a sortof fair shall be well to-morrow. It’s nothing but a| BAST OB TES ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


at night-time. It isa lengthy highway run- | 
ning amidsta tangled net-work of sorry streets, 
the population of which from dusk until the 
hour when the public-houses close, used to 
spread hungry and idle amongst the countless 


ble-looking meat were sold by yelling coster- 
mongers. On the nightin question, when I | 
went there in pursuit of the dog, I foresaw 


, the public house, stood a servant in breeches 1:1 should be led to one of those sickly 


| smoking a long clay pipe; the dog was stand- 

| ing still; but all at once, before I had time to | 
suspect what was going to happen, he rose up | 
ou his hind legs and commenced walking grave- 

| ly round in circles. 

The man with the breeches and the clay 
pipe uttered a cry of surprise. The two oth- 
ers and the coachman raised their heads, and, 
upon seeing this strange sight, left their work 
and clustered up to look. A few more people 

| attracted by the noise came and joined us. 
| We soon formed a ring. 


around him, for he gravely wagced his tail 
, once to and fro, and tried to put more spirit 
| into his exercise. He walked five times round 


nests of fever, where poverty, disease, and 


and I was not wrong. 


> 
, “it’s my supper for to-night. Jim doesn’t want 


| 


cold—a—a cold.’’ 


Hannah Jane, said the speaker, was a girl 


His dog was continuing to lick his face. I | of seventeen, that age at which so many maid- 


remembered that the poor brute had not! ens remain so many years. 


eaten. 


shallI give him this bone? He has earned | 
it well.” 

“Oh, God!—oh, God! Let that bone alone,” | 
faltered the unhappy wretch, trying to rise; 


anything; he picks up plenty in the streets. | 


Beauty is noth- 


ing—as I know from experience! But Han- 


‘Your dog must be hungry,’’ I observed; | nah Jane was a glorious creature, of medium 


hight, plump but not gross, Grecian nose, a 
kissable mouth, taper fingers, hazel eyes, pure 
ced and white complexion, the figure of a Ve- 


| 
nus, as graceful in movement as a panther, etc., 


etc. She was agirl for whom a warm man 
would forsake not only his father and mother, 


ssn , / Oh!—oh! I shall starve if you give him that | but his grandfather and grandmother, and even 
misery have their abodes set up in permanence ; | bone.” | accept a mother-in-law, provided she was old 
“T will buy you something to eat,” I answer- | and subject to climatic influences! Then, too, 


| 
} 


The dog running faster than ever now, as if | ed, taking up the bone, to which there was no | she was genuine, no whalebone or paint about 


he felt more afraid for his basket amongst these | particle of flesh left. ‘Here, Jim,” said I, | her. 


All the young men admired her, while 


ravenous crowds than he had done at the huldingit out. But the dog, instead of accept- | the young ladies hated her with a perfect ha- 
West End, bolted suddenly up a narrow side ing the bone, looked wistfully at his master to | tred; they were ready to tear her to pieces. 
Street, where there was no room for a cab to | ask for leave. 


pass. I paid the driver, and jumped out. It 
| was a filthy street, but that was a secondary 
matter. Where the dog went I would go; and 
thus I dodged after him, first down a crooked 


a passage where it was pitch dark. Here I 
, groped my way along a damg wall, and stum- 
bled upon the first step of a staircase. Being 


“No! no! Jim,” panted the miser fearfully; | 


and the dog turned away his head, refusing to 
be enticed. 
“How long have you been laid up like this ?” 


It seemed to please the dog to see us all alley, then through a foul court, and lastly up | was my next question. I was growing sick at 


heart. 
“Ten weeks, sir,—oh, ten weeks,’’ groaned 
the man—who had caught the bone out of my 


on his hinder legs, looking fixedly before him a4 smoker, however, I had some vesuvians hand and thrust it under his pillow—“ten 


| like a soldier on duty, and doing his best, poor 


dog!—I could see that—to make us laugh. | paper with it,and by the moment’s flame I | one morning and brought me back a penny in | 
For my part, seeing the others remain speech- | thus obtained descried the dog making his | his mouth. Since then, I bought him a bask- | 
less in their astonishment, I laughed aloud to way up a creaky flight of wooden steps. batter- | et, and he goes out every day * ** * but he’s! Jotham Pendleton Smith, who was so ugly 


about me. I struck one, lit a piece of twisted 


weeks; and when I fell ill, the dog went out 


encourage him; but shall I say the truth? I ed in places and rotten from mould. He bark- | —he’s idle, sir—he’s idle; he brings me noth- 
felt more ready to cry. There was something ed when he saw the light, and growled uneas- | ing to what he used to do when we went out | kicked in the face by a mule, when he had pro- 


this lonely dog, performing by himself a few 
| tricks that some absent master had taught him, 


“Good dog! good dog!” trying thereby to ap- 
| pease him. I suppose his instinct told him 


inexpressibly sad in the serious expression of jly. But I softened my voice, and cried out, | together. Yes—oh, yes! he’s an idle dog!” 


*- *& &* & * * 


But why prolong such adialogue? Is there 


and doing so of his own accord, with some se- | that I was not au enemy, for he turned round | auything more depressing than the sight of 


j cretend in view that he himself only could | to sniff my trousers, and when I struck asec- moral infirmity coupled with bodily disease. 
But I wondered to see him run so obstinate- | know of. After taking a moment 8 rest he , ond vesuvian he consented to my accompany- | This palsied miser was a rich man; at least! was so large that she couldn’t talk without her 
ly in the middle of the road, when there was , S¢t to work again, but this time on his fore- | ing him without doing anything else but con- rich compared to his station. He had made 


was asmal! dog, and by trotting close under what & poor, intelligent head it was, ” almost | in this way, until we reached the garret floor. | of his dog, and his sudden illness, instead 
the shop-fronts he could have slipped unno- shaving the ground, it egy appealingly at There were two doors face to face, and one of | of reducing him to poverty, had,on the con- | rush to the window with greater alacrity than 
ticed through the crowd, and not have exposed | 45 all, and seemed to say: “Please do not | them had a latch with a piece of string tied to | trary, only added to his means. The dog | she, to see the latest new bonnet go by, abuse 


himself to be run over by the cabs and whip- ; Play any pranks with me, for really I am not jt. Thestrin 


They said she was pretty, but she stooped, and 
it was a pity she squinted, and her hair was of 
a fiery red, and her teeth artificial. In fact, 
they made her out a miracle of ugliness, wheres 
as she was a miracle of loveliness. 

They couldn’t see what there was about her, 
to infatuate the young men. Yet she was 
their matrimonial salvation, for her beauty 
lighted up a flame of love in the hearts of the 
young men which nothing could extinguish 
save matrimony, and that does it pretty effec- 
tually sometimes. As they couldn’t all marry 
her, they must marry somebody else, and even 


that his looks were improved by his being 


posed and been laughed at by Hannah Jane, 
| went and married a gushing creature who had 
been twenty-seven for thirty years, who had 
cross eyes, wore number eight shoes, was thin 
where she should be thick, and whose mouth 


Hannah Jane was not 
I will not say she 
No one could 


teeth dropping out. 
only beautiful but good. 
was free from feminine faults. 


g dangled with a loop atits end | earned more alone than he had ever earned | the style, and then go and buy one just like it. 


ped by the carters. But no; he preferred the | doing this for fun.” When he had walked to within a few inches of the ground. The | with his master. Each morning at the break | She would not have been a woman if she 
road where the mud was, and ran straight be- | round on his head until he was weary, he laid | og raised one of his forepaws, pressed it on | of day, he went out with his empty basket, and | didn’tdothat. She was accomplished in not- 
fore him, without looking right or left, just | 4ow2 in the midst of the ring and made believe 


exactly as if he knew the way. 


he was dead. He went through all the con- 


| the loop, and by this means opened the door. | every night at sunset he returned with it half | ing; but she had great possibilities. 


| We both walked in together. 


full. [learned this from the miser’s neigh- 


Her 
brothers got all the education; her beauty 


—_—_—_ 
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would secure her a husband, and that was all | And he was not altogether heartless; some- 
she needed. She could read but indifferently, | times he felt a twinge of remorse, but it didn’t 
she spelled kiss with one s, and her reading | last long. Once, in a moment of tenderness, 
was limited to the newspapers, of which she | after looking at her portrait as she was in 
preferred the New York Independent to all | youth, he sent her a cheap ring—he couldn’t 
others, because it only took five copies of it to send a more valuable gift because he had just 
make a sizeable bustle. made a present of a set of brilliants to an ac- 
Abel Merriwether was a young law student, | tress with whom he was just then in love. 
who, having nothing to support one, under- At last, bis wife discovered the truth. Abel 
took to provide for two. Ile wooed and won | had lost all love for her, and did not care to 
Hannah Jane, and married her on the strength | concea lit He deserted her, and gave her to 
of the maxim, that it costs no more to support | understand that her death would be an accom- 
two than one. Horrible fallacy! You might | modation to him. Too old to bend, she broke 
as well say that two pounds of beef cost no | and died, at the aye of forty-two. She hada 
more than one, a proposition which any re- | splendid funeral, at which Abel appeared as 
spectable butcher would reject with loathing | chief mourner. 
and scorn. There is nothing in love which is Of course he married again, and this time 
opposed to roast beef. Yet marriage is an esti- | he chose a woman of culture, who understood 








mable institution ; I would not have it die out, | the “divine natural,” and had cravings after | 
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The Hall Treadle 


— ¥OR 


SEWING MACHINES. 


HEALTH-PRESERVING 
—AND— 
Labor-Saving. 





ties, supported ( ?)—heaven save the mark—by | 
the men they drudge and delve and suffer for, 
is beginning to receive the severe condemna- 
tion among women which its usurpation of 
privilege deserves. We have often said, and 
| here emphatically repeat, that the only women 
| who are in reality supported by men, are the | 
prostitutes, who ‘*Toil not, neither do they 
| spin,” and yet, we know that wifehood, in all 
| its glory, is not supported like one of these, 
| In our more inexperienced days, when we 
| toiled in the farmhouse, we were verdant 
enough, after having done the work of half-a- 
| dozen during seed time and harvest, without 
| so much as an expectation of recompense, to 
| believe that our husband had made us a pres- | lar. 
: This Treadle is approved by the Mass. State Board 
| ent when he would sell the grain, butter, poul- | o¢ Health, the Mass. Medical So« iety, and the Mass 
try and dried apples, and bring us home a | citi "sewing Machines generally. Also frsi-elase 
clothes-wringer or patent churn. ‘Where ig- | Sewing Machines of all kinds for sal¢ 
| norance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,’’ ’tis said, | 








By using this treadle, all injurious effects now pro- 
duced by running machines will be entirely avoided. 
With less than one-half the labor, much more work 
| can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- 
die now in use on all machines. For instance, with 
one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can 
make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- 
dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
and runs the right way, and can be stopped instantly 
Can ve applied to all machines, Warranted to give 
satisfaction 

For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- 


FRANK TRIPP, 





though that might save us from such produc- | the infinite, but who, also, had longings after 


tions as George Francis Train and Sylvanus 
Cobb. Abel married Hannah Jane, and their 
friends came out strong on wedding gifts, send. | 
ing no less than nineteen cake baskets, and a 
great variety of other silver they had no use | 
for, al! of which Hannah Jane traded off for a | 
kitching-stove and asewing-machine. At this | 
time Abel was ‘n the hair-oil period of life, | 
when the s.aie of his shirt front preyed upon 
his mind. He cultivated the wavy masses of 
his bair, and if he had taken to literature, 
might have made avother Theodore Tilton! 
Hannah Jane had native intelligence, but she 
read nothing and knew nothing. She livedin 
a perpetual state of admiration of her husband. 
She believed he had a great future before hin, | 
and she was bent on helping him to reach it. 
All her little patrimony went to stock their 
cottage, and she slaved, that he might bave 
leisure to develop his great powers. He ac- 
cepted the sacrifice, lying on the sofa of an | 
evening, and smoking his cigar, while she took 
in sewing to supply their needs. When at | 
last he tired of her company and absented | 
himself evenings, she accepted his pretense of | 
“business” with undoubting confidence, and 
when he sometimes came home a little un- | 
steady, she grew fondly alarmed, and begged | 
he would let business go, before he completely 
exhausted himself. Thus he continued to re- 
ceive, and she to give; he advancing, she | 
standing still, because he did not try to devel- | 
op her, until he began to feel her inferiority. 
At last business came; Abel got a murder case. | 
The mistress of a man who had forsaken her, 
went for him with a romantic little pistol, and | 
Abel got her clear, on the plea of emotional in- 
sanity. He got little money—though he took | 
all she had—but he got reputation, and he fol- | 
lowed it up, went into politics, got elected to | 
the Legislature, and then to Congress, All | 
this time, Hannah Jane was making constant | 
sacrifices to help him along, cutting up her | 
cloak to make him a coat, that he might make 
a good appearance at the Convention. Close 
confinement to household duties made havoc 
with her beauty, but she was happy in the 
thought that it was all for his advancement. 
He went on enlarging his opportunities, while 
she went on rocking the cradle. 

A change came stealing over her, for bard 
labor had stolen her beauty, and many cares 
had given her an anxious look. Abel, mean- 
time, kept on advancing. At forty, he was a 
judge, and had achieved a national reputation. 

He was continually “putting himself in the 
hands of his friends,” and had made money in 
Congress, though railroads didn’t then pay a 
third as much for votes as they do now. He 
was brilliant and ambitious, and had develop- 
ed much while Hannah Jane had neither im- 
proved nor developed. The events of the day 
were not familiar to her. She didn’t know 
Mrs. Woodhull, and if she had known that an 
attempt had been made last Fall to beat Gen- 
eral Grant, she would have supposed it was in 
earnest instead of being a stupendous joke; of 
the horse epidemic, George Francis Train, and 
other horrors, she knew not. And, after all, I 
am not certain if she was not the better for it; 
a deaf man escapes many disagreeable noises, 
aud a man with a wooden leg has diminished | 
chances of suffering from cold feet. 


Hannah Jane was intellectually deaf, blind 
and halt. In Washington her innocence stood 
out in bold relief. She went to sleep while 
her husband was making his great speech on 
the Alabama Claims, and that vexed him. If 
she had slept while Jones was speaking, he 
could have understood it. But what did she 
know of the Alabama Claims? Abel, mean- 
time, grew daily; his faculties were open to re- 
ceive impressions; he became a favorite with 
brilliant women who were a match for him- 
self; he forgot his wife’s sacrifices; he only 
saw in her a worn woman of forty, lacking in 
culture; her love grew stale, and he neglected 
her. She little thought, while she was mak- 
ing sacrifices for him, that she was putting him 
farther from her. 

Ifis disgust grew at Jast to hatred. Hesent 
her home, and plunged into the delights of so- 
ciety. Ie associated with brilliant women,with 
whom he discoursed on the deficiencies of his 
wife, and received their pity and condolence. 
Hannah Jane, meantime, accepted his excuses, 
and was happy in the thought that he was | 
still climbing upwards, She had wiped her- | 
self out of the world, she was all absorbed in | 
him, and_was only sorry her sacrifice could | 
not have been greater. She joyed to think 
she was the step on which he had mounted. 





Parisian millinery, and who did not know how 
to make sacrifices. She wanted a dress from 


Paris, and Abel sold a cadetship to get it. 
| This got him into trouble with his constituen- | 


cy, and he lost his seat in Congress. Mrs, M. 
revolted at the idea of taking care of herself. 
They quarreled, she left him, and he became 
a broken, dispirited man, with no other re- 


| source than to turn life insurance agent. Thus | 


was ITannah Jane avenged! 

I fear my comedy has turnea out a tragedy. 
I would make it a plea for larger opportunities 
for Woman to improve herself in all things 
womanly. I would not have her a slave ora 
toy, but the educated equal of her husband. 
I would give her a broader education, closer 
contact with life, make her equal, in all condi- 


tions of life, with her husband, and thus se- | 
I would strengthen | 


cure his respect and love. 
her hands by strengthening her mind, making 
her self-reliant, and able to advance, step by 
step, with her husband. The first step in the 
regeneration of our race, and the perfection of 
humanity, is to bring Woman nearer to God, 
by according to her two attributes of Deity— 
intelligence and will. 


ARE WOMEN SUPPORTED BY MEN? 


This has been the common belief of men | 


and women for many generations. Indeed, 
through all the ages, this fallacy has been ac- 
cepted in lieu of the fact that all labor is self- 


sustaining. 


A young couple start out together in life, 
generally speaking, with verv little property 
except the wealth of loving hearts and willing 
hands. The husband’s business being outside, 


he has the control of money, and for that rea- | 


son feels that he is its sole, rightful owner. 
The wife, employed in domestic duties, includ- 
ing the pains, penalties and inconveniences of 
motherhood, spends her life in an endless suc- 
cession of exhaustive duties, which are con- 
sidered wholly unremunerative by her part- 
ner in the marriage firm. The husband feels 
that her services are due to him as a right, and 
so the years rollon. The wife grows dispirit- 
ed ard hopeless, her health fails, and she drags 
out a wearisome existence, happy indeed, if 
the Death Angel frees her fettered spirit and 
looses her from hopeless vassalage. This is 
not an over-drawn picture. Because women 
have endured, and died, pretending that they 
were satisfied and happy, fading beauty and 
failing health proclaiming the falsehood, men 
have cajoled themselves into believing that no 
secret rebellion was in their souls. Just so 
the old slave owner reasoned, and just so the 
old slave would declare that he was satisfied 
with slavery, while secretly rebelling against 
its injustice in every fiber of his being. 

We call to mind a widow, living not a hun- 
dred miles from Portland, whose husband, re- 
cently deceased, left her with ten children, the 
youngest, a babe of two months. The hus- 
band was a widower, with five children, at the 
time of the present widow’s marriage, making 
a household of fifteen children in all at the 
time of the father’s death. He was wealthy 
and intluential. The five children of the first 
marriage, having inherited their mother’s dow- 
ry, of course no claim was made upon it by 
the second group of ten, or their mother, who 
had brought up the first family without pros- 
pect of pecuniary compensation. This wo- 
man, to our personal knowledge, has been an 
industrious, economical wife, depriving her- 
self from her youth of everything which her 
fancy craved or soul delighted in, that she 
might add to her husband’s happiness and aid 
him to accumulate vast possessions. Disease 
attacked and death recently claimed the hus- 
band, leaving the helpless wife with ten chil- 
dren, one an infant, as we have stated, at the 
mercy of the first set of chi!dren and the law; 
and these now proceed to divide the property, 
apportioning to each child its appropriate 
share, and to the mother her third of the muti- 
lated, crippled and hampered estate. 

Did that man support this woman? What 
nonsense! Had her labor been awarded just 
pecuniary recompense, she would, at her pres- 
ent period of life, be thoroughly independent. 
Or had she been, in reality, a legal partner in 
the marriage firm, she could now go on with 
the business, just as her husband would have 
been free to go on with it if she had died in 
his stead. 

This unjust discrimination between the 
rights of husbands and wives, based on the as- 
sumption that married women are nonenti- 


but somehow we couldn’t belp learning, when 
| we would see our liege count out to each one 
of the men, whom we had fed for months for 
nothing, a sparkling sum of silver and gold, 
| that if we had been repaid in like proportion 
for our services, we might have set up a hard- 
| ware store on our own responsibility. So, 
everywhere, the women are learning these 
truths, and it is useless to try tocurb the fount 
| of knowledge. Women will soon be legisla- 
tors, and we shall then see if they are willing 
! 


to remain, as most of them are now, impecu- 
| nious vassals, nominally supported by men, 
| but in reality doing as much and even more 


| than they, to bless the world and make it | 


| brighter.—New Northwest. 





ILUMOROUS. 


They say crocodiles do not really weep; we 

| know a sailor, though, who bas seen whale’s 

| blubber. 

Should it rain next week we are likely to 

| have wet weather; but if, on the contrary, it 
holds up, dry weather will probably be the 

| consequence. 


A poet asks: ‘Where are the dead, the van- | 


| ished dead, who trod the earth that now we 
| tread?” If we were to make a random guess, 
| we should say the most of them are buried. 


of the birch said, ‘Forty rods are said to be a 
furlong. I know better. Let any one get 
such a plaguey licking as I’ve had, and he’ll 
find out that one rod makes an acher.” 

That was a sly old Scotchman who, on mar- 
rying a very young wife, was rallied by his 
friends on the inequality of their ages. “She 
will be near me,” he replied, ‘‘to close my 
een.” “Weel,” remarked anotber of the party, 
“T’ve had twa wives, and they opened my een.” 

An engaged young gentleman got rather 
newtly out of a little scrape with his intended. 
She taxed him with having kissed two ladies 
at some party at which she was not present. 
He owned it, but said that their united ages 
made only twenty-one. 
girl thought of ten and eleven, and laughed 
off her pout. He did not explain that one 
| was nineteen and the other two years of age. 
Some of the clerks were waiting in the 

Treasury Department for the opening of- busi- 
ness. 
the shortest man mentioned in the Bible?” 
The old Joe Millers were all exhausted. “Ne- 
hemiah (knee-high-miah),” ‘‘Bildad the Shu- 
hite (shoe-height).’’ 
replied, “No.’’ “We give it up,” was-the re- 
sponse, “Peter,’’ was the reply. ‘Peter!’ 
they all cried; “the was a stout, large, athletic 
man.” “Can’t help it. He waa the shortest 
man I ever read of in the Bible. He said he 
had neither silver nor gold, and a man is pret- 
ty short when he hasn’t any money.’’ 


A German settler in Ohio, found guilty of 
selling liquor contrary to law, and sentenced 
to be imprisoned in the county jail for thirty 
| days, protested as follows: “Chail! Go to 
chail! Me go to chail! 
Dere’s my piziness—my pakery. 
my bread when I been gone?” Then casting 
his eyes about the court appealingly, they fell 
upon the good-natured face of jolly Chris 





| “piziness,” 
| struck him, 
sober earnest: 
He’s got nodings to do. 


A Philadelphia editor, having received from 
his M. C. a copy of the latest Patent Office Re- 
port, thus expresses his gratitude: We al- 
ready have sixteen hundred of these interest- 
ing volumes in our little library, but they have 


Turning to the judge, he said, in 
“Dere’s Chris Ellwaner! 
Send him!” 


know every page of them by heart. This new 
volume came opportunely and gratefully on 


ed our little family around the fire and read it 
through tothem. The affecting tale entitled 
“Improvement in, Monkey Wrenches,” seem- 
ed to tuuch every heart, and when we came 
to the climax of the little story about ‘‘Rever- 
sible Pie-boards,” there was not a dry eye be- 
tween the front door and the stable. During 
| the reading of the pious narrative entitled 
“Gum Washers for Carriage Axles,”’ the whole 
family gave expression to boisterous emotion, 
and the hired girl was so much excited that 
she lost her presence of mind and went round 
to her mother’s inadvertently with six pounds 
of sugar and a butter-kettle full of flour, but 
came home at midnight intoxicated. We can 
never sufliciently thank Judge Kelly for the 
innocent enjoyment thus furnished us, 


$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 








thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 8. lyr. 
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LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agentin every town In New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's Jounnas Office, 
July 27. tf 


A witty boy, suffering from the application 


The simple-minded | 


One said to the company: “Who was | 


To all answers the clerk | 


But I can’t go! 
Who pakes | 


Ellwaner, a fellow-countryman, who had uno | 
and forthwith a brilliant idea | 


been read and re-read so many times that we | 


Christmas morning, and that night we gather- | 


Manufacturer and Fveavtater, Globe Theater Build- 
ing, 368 Washington Street. 


Agents Wanted. am 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvRorgaAy PLAN, 
17 ISrattlie Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

cw” Neat!) furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure In informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long establi-hed 
| Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, euch as Event- 
| of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses 
&c, also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, anda full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
&e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
anda DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT 

Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 


y 
, SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washiogton 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


Feb 22 


| 





| ‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
| OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
| Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue,corner 
Sth Street, 
| NEW YORK. 
| Students of this school can attend the clinics et 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 





| seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec - 
| retary of the Faculty, 


|\Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Secend Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


- CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. | 


BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST. 
To the Ladies :— 

The constant annoyance and loss entailed upon 
purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool Silk, may be 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- 

| curing the right one before buying. It is literally 
| LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak silk, 


TIC BEsT BRAND 
IS THE 


CORTICELLI! 


— indellibly upon each spool, to render coun- | 


terfeiting more difficult, This silk for 





Iftand or Muchine Sewing 


Is daily increasing in popularity, wherever a jirst- | 


class silk ia required. 
Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO,, 


BOLE MANUFACTURES, 


| 2 BEDFORD STREEI BOSTON. 
| Febs 3m 
| 
| 


CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D 


MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. Physicians. 


This institution, started in 1572, is the only hygienic 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
| surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. Wemake 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has beon 30 great as often to astonish even our- 
selves, Send stamp for a circular 

Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

Feb 15 


ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abov' | 


New England Hygeian Home, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Ofice--17 Hanson Street, Boston 
‘ 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 
tw Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLL Y combines persistent energy with profer 
sional shill and long experience in the 


Trentment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free 
Office Hours from Vs A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS’ EXCEPTED ly Jan @ 


Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON 


Dee 21 6m JOHN JOHNSTON. 





FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers 
Dealers in tine and medium Parlor Furniture 


PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant designs in every variety and style of 
finish 


Lounges, £ofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Keclining 


CHAIRS, 





The Best Chair yet Invented. 


Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 
English Hair Seating, 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, T1& 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. 6m 


Something New at the South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROOMS, at No 2 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 

DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS, 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT. 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every varivty of Ladies’ Garments), 
a Graham promises Latest Styles and an Ezact 

‘iu. 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here. without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 





for sale. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 
P , 502 SHAWM™MUT AVE. 


Buy the Best. 
e7™ If you want the LATEST IMPR( /EMERE 
in CLorage WriNGeERs, buy the IMPROV? 


UNIVERSAL, 








It has Rubber between the Wooden Sprin 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting Itself oS every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the cloth 
from falling back Into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Sver Offered to the Publiags 


The Improved UNitversat is recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, W 
man and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religiog 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe beste 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


CP Wriagers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs 


oy can be washed clean with water and sponge. 





self, Seeing is believing 


ept inside of Lounge, which naturally produces great heat — just what bugs like, 
The cheapest and best Lounge ia the market. 


MANUFACTORY, 31 Bowker Street, Up Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. Gw2Jané 


~ ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE, 





All Bed Lounges are worthless on that account, I | 
made a recent improvement, to prevent Bugs from lodging inside, and a thorough ventilation, The 
Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, formerly 


Call aad examine for youn 
For sale by all Furniture Dealesg 
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THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


The Hearing, before the Committee on Eda- 


cation, of the remonstrants against a grant of 
land to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, except on condition that it shal! be 
freely opened to women, is fairly, though brief 
ly reported in the extract from the Advertiser 
as follows: 

THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

The Committee on Education gave a hear- 
ing, ai the State House, in Boston, on the sub- 
ject of giving more land and other assistance 
to the Institute of Technology. Mrs. Julia 


Ward Howe was first heard, and considered | 


that sufficient injustice had already been done 
in Massachusetts to Woman, in her exclusion 
from the channels of 2 higher education. She 
cited the cases of Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, 
and Harriet Hosmer, who were compelled to 
go to other States to seek a good education, 
and said she had found a number of Massachu- 
setts ladies at Michigan University, and Cor- 
nell University, exiled for learning’s sake. 
She said Woman had been refused admission 
to Harvard, the Institute of Technology, and 
other places, on the ground that there were 
not sufficient advantages for men. She be- 
lieved the co-education of the sexes was the 
plan uf nature fur both, and when they were 
educated in common, it would dispel the illu- 
sion which meu now entertained of intellect- 
ual superiority. There was now no legal im- 

iment to the admission of Woman to col- 
ege. She mentioned Harvard as a dreadful 
warning, which reminded her of the Pope, 
who replies to all movements of reform, “We 
cannot.” The Institute of Technology has 
never been quite so positive, and hence it 
might try the experiment. The education 
given in this institution would be specially ad- 
vantageous to Weman in providing her with 
the educational skill necessary to gain a liveli- 
hood. They knock with faith at these tardy 
doors, for the reason that they had the power 
of truth behind them—a power to which ey- 
ery other door opens. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney said that the old 

rejudices were not so strong in this young 
Cxheden, and the training it would give to 
young women would enable them to work to 
better advantage to themselves and the com- 
munity. The remonstrance was based on no 
hostility to the Institute, but because they ap- 
preciated its advantages so highly that they 
desired that they should be open to women 

President Ruukle said he sympathized with 
the movement for a broader education of Wo- 
man, but argued thatthe opening of the doors 
of the Institute to females, would disturb the 
harmony of the corporation, and that they 
could not raise the funds necessary to carry 
out the contemplated improvements if the | 
grant of land was hampered with such a pro- | 
viso, and whether they should feel like accept- 
ingor declining the grant with such a proviso, 
he could rot see that it would result in any 
advantage tothe general cause of the better 
education of women. It was an issue they 
did not care to force now, and the present | 
position of the corpuration, financially and 
otherwise, did not warrantit in making the | 
experiment. 

Mr. Bigelow stated thst the Institute was 
established by private benefaction, as a tech- | 
nical school for young men, and be did not 
think they could, at present, make this change 
in policy, in justice to the benefactors. 

This remonstrance was doubly important as | 
a first step, which we hope will be closely and | 
constantly followed up by the friends of the 
higher education of women. 

There is no ground in reason or justice, for 
applying public funds, which are raised by | 
taxation of the whole community, for the ex- | 
clasive benefit of one-half of the citizens, and 
the counter statements of the petitioners on 
that occasion, conclusively showed that there 
are no valid arguments against the admission | 
of women to this, and kindred institutions, but | 
that this desired measure is only delayed in 
obedience to a timid and doubtful policy which 
fears somebody else will be less enlightened | 
and reasonable than its advocates are willing | 
to be thought. 

The advance in education, the division of 
labor in science, by which a separate professor | 
is required for every branch, and the large | 
outlay in apparatus, required for illustrating | 
scientific instruction, make it especially iu:por- | 
tant, for economical reasons, that no separate | 
institution for women should be required, but | 
that the resources of the community shall be 
concentrated on an institution which may | 
command the interests of all. | 

There is certainly a large public who believe | 
in the equal right of both sexes to education, | 
and that this education can be carried on 
best in union. We trust they will feel their 
responsibility in this matter, and use al! their 
influence to prevent any gifts by the State to 
partial institutious, and steadily refuse to give 
donations to any college or school which re- 
fuses equal privileges to both sexes, 

It is strange that men can stoop so low as to 
accept gifts from women for colleges, which | 
carefully exclude them. Even the meanness 
of a Southern slave-holder did not sink so low | 
as to beg from his slaves for white colleges and 
schools. We hope no woman will give any 
aid or countenance to those institutions which 
deny her right to develop to the utmost the 
faculties God has given her. 

The Committee on Education gave the re- 
monstrants a most fair and courteous hearing, 
and will, doubtless, carefully consider the re- 
port they will make to the Legislature. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


ITALIAN MONUMENT TO NAPOLEON IIL. 
The Roman Emancipation contains an elo- 
quent protest against the propused erection of 
&@ monument to Napoleon III, for which, sub- 


| a specified amount of brandy. 


| ceptions be more fitly employed in laying out 





scriptions have been set on foot in all the Ital- 
ian cities. We quote the following passage as 
being particularly pointed and forcible: 


“History will give a very different verdict. 
She will blame the French people for having 
tolerated him during twenty years, thus be- 

coming his accomplice. She will blame the 
| people of Europe, for having trembled before 


| this vulgar usurper, allowing him to trample | 


/ under foot their dignity and their interests, 
and to assist their governments in oppressing 
them. Especially willshe blame Italy, fcr hav- 
ing given her liberty and honor to this map, 
and called for freedom, upon him who had been 
the assassin of liberty in Rome and in Paris.” 

THE NETHERLANDS. 


society composed of the most intelligent liber- 
als, and whose founder, I. Tarlier, preached 
equality of duties and of rights for both sexes, 
bas united with the society called “The School 
Mite.’”” They have founded at Antwerp, 
schools for indigent young girls, and a course 
of higher studies for ladies.—Cornelia. Pub- 
lished at Florence and Rome. 

We learn from the Frauenanwalt that a live- 
ly tournament has been carried on, in the 
newspapers of Holland, on the subject of stud- 
ies for women; and that these journals note 
with special interest and surprise, the fact that 
a young lady at the University of Groningen, 
has passed a most brilliant examination in 
physics and mathematics, and has graduated 
with unconditioned testimonials of approval. 
Despite the agitation which this pleasant event 
bas raised in the mind of Holland, Fraulein 
Jakobs intends devoting herself entirely to the 
science of medicine. 

PLEASANT PARISIAN REUNIONS. 

The members of the French Woman's 
Rights Association, together with the writers 
for the Avenir des Femmes, have instituted 
what with us would be called a* Club.” They | 
dine tugether once a month in the Palais Roy- 
al, paying a small fixed sum per bead, and are 
thus able “to see each other often, to know, 
and to appreciate one another.”’ This “‘mod- 
est dinner’ must be a very charming mode of 
assembling all who are interested in one cause, 
and might be agreeably copied by divers cir- 
cles which are united by common aims and as- 
pirations. How much more truly social is it, 
than the vast and ponderous annual symposia 
of which we hear so much. 

We read, too, with interest, of the “Parisian 
Circle of Families,” which bas a regular place 
of meeting, and very delightful entertainments. 
Here, “society” unites, instead of separating 
families, which is so often done, where one 
goes to the club, a second to the opera, a third | 
to a reception, and soon. Father, mother and 
children go together, and listen to readings or 
music, chat, or even dance quadrilles. A “‘cir- | 
cle not wholly reserved fur men, a circle of 
which the mothers and young girls can forma 
part,” seems to occasion surprise and delight in 
Paris, and to be very well attended. 

Mme. d’ Hericourt, who passed ten years in 
this country, has begun, in Paris, a course of 


| lectures on the “Civil and Political Rights of | 


Women.’’—Avenir. 
LIFE IN MUSCOVY. 
A Russian peasant recently sold his wife for 
The law, | 
however, failed to recognize the validity of 


| such a bargain. The salesman was condemned 


to receive fifteen lashes, the buyer to three days’ 
imprisonment and the payment of three rou- 


| bles. The Emperor William of Germany, is | 


expected to return the Czar’s visit before 
long. Might not some of the money which is 
lavished on these imperial visitations and re- 


schools for the debrutalization of the rural 
populations? Weare, of course, much obliged 
to Russia for freeing her serfs; but, if she 
would follow the example of the nation whose 
sovereign is soon to honor St. Petersburg with 
his presence as a guest, and organize a school- 
system upon a basis of enlightenment aod mor- 
ality, she and her vast agglomeration of sub- 
ject-races would be less wretched in general, 
even if less splendid on special occasions. 
J.RA. | 





WOMAN IN THE MINISTRY. 


REV. MARY H. GRAVES. 

There was au Installation service at the 
Unitarian Church, Marlboro, Mass., on Sun- 
day evening, March 2, at which the exercises 
were somewhat novelin character. In place | 
of two of the customary parts, the Cuarge and 
Right Hand of. Fellowship, there were short 
speeches appointed. The first of these and 
as it chanced, the roads being blockaded with 
snow, the only one, was wade by the lady 
whose name stands at the head of this article. 

The gentleman whose ministry thus opened 
in Marlboro, was Rev. J. H. Wiggin, lately of | 
Medfield, who, in 1871, had something to do 
with the ordination of Miss Graves in the 
Unitarian ranks, and it was his wish that she | 
should speak, on the occasion above referred 
to, about ‘“‘Woman’s Work in the Church.” 

The address, which was carefully written 
and occupied perhaps fifteen minutes in deliv- 
ery, showed that Miss Graves was fitted for 
the office of a Christian minister. She re- | 
ferred, as women always do, and have a right | 
to do at such a time, to Paul’s friend, Dea- | 
coness Phebe of Cenchrea—to the saints of 
Catholicism, and to the sisterbood, both Pop- 
ish and Protestant, that have served and still 
serve the church. 


Miss Graves proved by facts, collatec from | this his faithful worshiper. 


| contemporary transactions, how useful women 
| can be in both Sunday School and Treasury. 
| She closed with an urgent appeal to her sis- 
| ters, to do for the church only what God gives 
| them ability to do, but always to do that. 

Miss Graves is so modest and so distrustful 
| of herself, and so little given to self laudation, 


| that, meeting her casually, no one would sup- | 


pose her a woman likely deliberately to choose 
| a platform profession. But she has not only 
| the spirit, but the mental power for pulpit ser- 
vice, as her Mariboro address clearly proved. 
Its delicacy of statement and delivery won all 


The Belgian “League of Instruction,’’a vast | hearts; and its grammatical and philvlogical 


accuracy impressd all minds. Those who “did 
not like to hear a woman speak,” frankly prais- 
ed her production, and members of other sects 
said, that her speech, alone, paid for passing 
nearly three hours in a strange church. A 
pin-drop could have been heard during its de- 
livery. The occasion was brilliant from be- 
ginning to end, and this “wee crimson tipped 
flower,’’ was not misplaced in the bouquet 
with H. G. Spaulding, E. A. Norton, G. S. 
Ball, C. A. Allen, D. P. Muzzey and others. 

When wil! the world learn that women who 
advocate the assumption by their sex of all 
life’s duties, are not, of necessity, masculine or 
vituperative ? 

The other day, at the Woman Suffrage 
hearing in the State House, two women went 
boisterously in and out before the people, an- 
noying with their remarks all about them. 
“There,” said [ ty myself, “are two specimens 
of the ladies who disgrace this cause and bring 
it into disrepute, by their bad manners and 
brawling.” Presently one of them jabbed me 
in the shoulder, aud the fullowing dialogue en- 
sued: 

“Are you a member of the House ?” 

“No madam, I am not!” 

“Do you know any body round here who is 
a member of the House?” 

“No madam—I do not!” 
“Well! I want to find some member of the 


Legislature, who has common sense enough to 


know that there is another side to this ques- 
tion, and who will get up ao Anti-Female 


Suffrage Heariug! 
So she was notof the Woman’s Rights par- 


ty, after all! 


As for the other lady, her dress was lady- 


| like, but her address to the bystanders, while | 


Lucy Stove was speaking to the Committee, 
gave the lie to her outward guise. 

Nobody could hear Mrs. Stone’s sweet, per- 
suasive tones, contrasting them with this un- 
known woman's grating ejaculations, without 
seeing which was the true lady, wife, mother 
and woman, and which was the virago. Bless 
God! the two unfemiuine strangers belonged 
to the other side! 

“For this relief, much thanks.’ 

But to return,—wherever Miss Graves goes 
she honors the cause she professionally repre- 
sents—and may Providence soon place her in 
some office, where she can persistently strike 
her feminine blows for Clrist and the Church. 

> 





SHAME ON HIM. 


DEAR EpiTor:—During the progress of the 


debate on Woman Suffrage,on Wednesday, | 


the possibility that women might be called to 


serve on juries was vehemently urged as an | 


argument against their voting. “I submit it 
to any husband in this House,’’ said the hon- 


orable gentleman, “‘whether he would want | 


his wife locked into a jury room, night after 
night with other men’’—“the very idea of it 
is shocking to me.”’ 


Did the honorable gentleman mean to imply | 


that women are virtuous only because the op- 


portunity to be otherwise is lacking—or that | 


men are so brutal that other men’s wives can- 
not safely be kept in their company? 


position. For one I believe that if the “so- 
cial and civil compact,” which the honorable 


gentleman insists is to be subverted by grant- 


ing suffrage to Woman, rests upon such rotten 

foundations as these, the sooner they are sap- 

ped, and society started on a higher moral ba- 

sis, the better for men, and women, and pos- 

terity. BL. 
Boston, March, 13. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Love 18 ENovuGu; OR THE FREEING OF Puar- 
amMonD. A Moratity. By William Mor- 
ris. Published by Roberts Bros., Boston. 
Again has the wonderfully productive pen of 

Mr. Morris presented his numberless admirers 

with a new Idyl, this time in a different form 











| from those that compose the “Earthly Para- 


” 


dise. 
“Love is Enough,” called by the author “A 
Morality,” isa dramatic poem of about one 


hundred and forty lines, setting forth, in the | 
| form of a play acted by peasants at the bridal 


feast of the Emperor and Empress, various 
episodes in the life of King Pharamond, sur- 
named the Freed. 

Pharamond, whose career has begun glori- 


ously, with a kingdom saved from many ene- | 


mies by incredible bravery and wisdom, an 
adoring people, and a name great among all 
nations, is suddenly stricken down by a strange 
malady, supposed by his subjects to be insan- 


ity, but which is in reality the beginning of the | 


trials which the God of Love has in store for 
He sees nothing, 


His | 
words certainly placed us in one or the otber | 


| cares for nothing that goes on around him, but 
lives in a trance, his soul wandering in the far 
country where his unknown love dwells, and 
sometimes meeting her. She, 


presence it may be called, where the soul is, 
and the body is not,) but feels only a vague | Toronto Baptist. 


longing for love—a “general onpleasantniss,” 
as Artemus would say. 


meant endeavors of his subjects to bring him 
| to his seuses, wanders off, accompanied only 
by Master Oliver, his faithful foster-father, 
who loves him as his own son. Long they 
wander, passing through many countries, un- 


the maiden, | 
“Azalais,” is not aware of his presence, (it | 


GOOD WORDS 


— FOR THE — 


PAIN-KILLER. 


We can confidently recommend the Pain-Killer.— 


It is the most effectual remedy we know of for 


| aches, pains, flesh wounds, &c.—S/. Johns News, P. Q. 


We advise that every family should bave so effeo- 


Finally, Pharamond, disgusted by the well- | ual ad speedy # Pain-Killer—Amherst (N. 3.) Ga- 


settle. 
Our own experience is that a bottle of Pain-Killer 


| isthe best physician a traveler can have.—Hamilton 
| Spectator. 


dergoing many perils and hardships, but al- | 
ways seeking for the unknown land which is | 


ever before the dreaming eyes of the king. 
The beautiful devotion and tenderness of 

Master Oliver towards his royal foster-child, 

whom he believes to be hopelessly mad, but 


For both internal and external application have 
found it of great value.—Christian Era. 

A medicine no family should be without.—Montreaé 
Transcript. 

Could hardly keep house without it.— Ed. Voice. 

Should be kept in every house, in readiness for sud- 
den attacks of sickness.—Christian Press. 

No article ever obtained such unbounded popular- 
ity.—Salem Obserrer. 

One of the most reliable specifics of the age.—Old 


| North State. 


whose slightest wish is law to him, are most | 


touchingly portrayed ; indeed, this is to us 
by far the finest feature of the poem, for Phar- 
amond is almost too love-lornand distraught 
to be attractive, and of Azalais we have but a 
glimpse. But to go on with the story :—After 


_Its power is wonderful and unequaled in relieving 
the most severe pain.— Burlington Sentinel. 


An indispensable article in the medicine chest.—Y. 


| ¥. Examiner. 


much journeying, and many vicissitudes, Phar. | 
amond, recovering from a g.ievous sickness, | 
finds himself in a strange land, with the faith- | 


ful Oliver still by his side. 
alittle further, he loses heart and courage, 
which have never before failed him ; despairs 
of ever finding his Love, and finally takes leave 


After wandering | 


It will recommend itself to all who use it.—Georgia 
Enterprise. 

Is extensively used and sought after as a really use- 
ful medicine.—Journal, St. John, N. B. 

No medicine has yy such a reputation; it has 
real merit. —Newport Daily News. 

One of the most useful medicines; have used it and 
dispensed it for the past twenty years.—Zev. Wm. 
Ward, Assam. 

The most valuable medicine now in use.— Tenn. Or- 
gan. 

It is really a valuable medicine, and used by many 
physicians.— Boston Trareller. 

We always keep it where we can put our hands on 


| it in the dark, if need be —Rer. C. Hibbard, Burmah, 


+ an . : os 
of Oliver, and lies down, as he thinks, to die. 
Oliver goes to seek help, and while he is gone, | 
| sal application as Pain-Killer—Aev. M. H. Bixby, 


Love, who has been appearing in different cos- 
tumes (“clad as a maker of pictured cloths,” 

, forexample,) and making speeches between 
every scene, comes on the stage, and reveals 
himself to the sleeping Pharamond. While 
they talk together, music is heard in the dis- 
tance, the voice of Azalais singing; she comes 
nearer and nearer, and finally appears on the 
stage as Love leaves it. She sees Pharamond 
and loves him; she wakes him with a kiss, he 
recognizes her, and all is rapture. 

In the next scene, which is the last, we are 
brought back once more to the Court. 
by the sorrow and longing in the face of Oli- 
ver, who pines for the glory of the kingly days 
now departed, Pharamond returns in disguise 
to his kingdom. He finds it in the hands of 
usurpers, the whole order of things changed, 

| and his name, to use his own beautiful words, 
“——2 tale for the telling, 
A song for the singing, that yet in some bartle 


May grow to remembrance and rend through the ruin 
As my sword reut it through in the days gone forever.” 


But he teels no regret at this. Oliver urges 
him to battle, to regain the lost realm, but 
Pharamond says no; he will return to the shep- 
herd land and to the love which is enough when 
all things else are wanting. And so, with 

' another long speech by the God of Love, the 
story ends. 

We have no space to criticize the poem it- 
self, which is masterly in point of fine lan- 
guage and beautiful imagery, but as a “‘moral- 
ity,” it is hardly in accordance with the ideas 

| of this Age. If “love is enough” to make a 
man leave every duty that he owes to others, 
to forsake a people dependent upon him, to 
drag a faithful friend all over the world and 
then quietly drop him and spend the remainder 
of life in selfish and idle enjoyment, then we 
' cannot help thinking that love is a little too 
much; and that Pharamond would have been 
a better and wiser, if not a happier man, if he 
had stayed by his people, and let love and 
Azalais alone. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Sars: A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. 
Published by James R. Usgood & Co. Price $1 5D). 

Bits or TaLK: About tiome Matters. By H. H. 
Published by Roberts Bros. For sale by W. H. Pi- 
per &Co. Price $1.0. 

Love 18 ExovuGu: or, The Freeing of Pharamond. 
A Morality. By Wm Morris. Published by Rob- 
erts Bros. 

Wat WoMeN sHOULD Kyow. 
about Women. Containin; 
for wives and mothers. By Mrs. E. B. Duffey. 
From Geo. Maclean, Publisher, 733 Sansom Street, 
Phi adelphia, 3 School Street, Bostun, 712 Broad- 

way, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The Society for Moral Education 
Will hold a meeting, Wednesday, March 19, at 3 P. 
m., in Hamilton Hall, Hamilton Place, opposite Park 
Street Church. All ladies interested are invited ‘to 
| attend. 
Woman's Liberal Christian Mission. 

Under this bead itis proposed to hold a series of 
Sunday a'ternoon services, at the hall of the Chris- 
tian Union, No. 200 Washington Street. The open- 
ing sermon of the course will be delivered on Sun 
day, March 16, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at 3} P. Mm. 
Seats free. 


New England Woman’s Club. 
Monday, March 17, 44, Mra. E. N. L. Walton will 
read a paper on Industrial Education. Club Tea at 7. 








New Premiums. 
To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.5) for each, we will give a Wil 


cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market | 


| price is $00. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford 
| will give a course of six lectures upon physiological 
| and anatomical subject+, demonstrated by microscop- 
} ic and macroscopic specimens, beginning at 1} o'clock 
P. M., Saturday, March Ist, at No. 4 Boylston Place. 

| Price tifty cents a lecture. 

DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
| from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Uffice Hours from 
| 9to LL A.M. 
|_NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 

Dec. 14. ly 


Moved | 


| 
| 
| 








One of the few articles that are just what they pre- 
tend to be.— Brunswick Telegraph. 
In my mountain travels no medicine fs of so univer- 


Burmah. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


MANU PACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
135 HIGH ST., PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
111 SYCAMORE ST, CINCINNATI, O.,, 
377 ST. PAUL ST., MUNTREAL, CANADA, 
17 SUUTHAMPTON RUW, LONDON, ENG. 
March 1. im 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-clasa location can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 25th 
street, New York Citv. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 


Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
A. A. WALKER, 
— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY, 


All materials for 





Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Dicalcomania, 


Frenehand English Note Paper and Envelopes, Iné- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


Mar 15. tJan'74 


Beckwith Sewing Machine---S12. 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL !! 


THE IMPROVED ($12) BECK *ITH SEWING 
MACHINE, wits New BRaAtvinG Foor, and man 
other important improvements, all complete, with 
Hemmer, Guide, Four Needles, &c., warranted two 
years; with care it willdo.our family sewing for a 
life time. Nearly ten thousand of these machines 
have been sold the past season, which, wirHouT the 
above imprevements, are giving universal satisfac'ion, 
We will show letters to any one who may call, from 





| disinterested purcharers, in which they *tate that 


they would not exchange ours for the best high-priced 
machine in the market. It makes the popular Elas- 
tic Loop Stitch, and closes its seam securely, which 
renders it the strongest and best; yet when desired it 
can be unlocked at pleasure. Fastened to any table. 
Easily worked by hand. Thisis the machine which 
Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., of the American Agri- 
cu/turist, &c., use sO many thousands for premiums. 
Full directions go with every machine. If, after hav- 
ing the machine 30 days, it does not give perfect sat- 
isfaction, we will refund the $12, on return of ma- 
chine, less the express charges, and take the risk of 
its being injured. All orders promptly filled on re- 
ceipt of post office order for 312, or if 33 are sent with 


| your order to us, the balance can be paid to the Ex- 


A Woman's Book | 
practical information | 





press Co, when you receive the machine. Terms to 
Agents liberal, but cash invariably for ALL machines 
when received. If any doubt our honor or respon-i- 
bility, we will cheerfully give the best city reference. 
Bring or send sample of any goods with which to 
test the machine. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 


26 West Broadway, N. Y., 
Marl5 (After May lst, 862 Broadway.) 4t 


“MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


The Only American Musical Instruments of such 
extraordinary and recognized excellence as to com- 
mand a wide sale in Europe, notwithstanding compe- 
tition there with products of cheap labor. 


Always awarded highest premiums, including the 
Meda! at the Paris Exposition. Of hundreds of In- 
dustrial Exhibitions there have not been six in all 
where any other organs have been preferred to these. 


Universally recommended by eminent musicians, 
as possessing exceliences not attained in any others, 
See opinions of ONE THOUSAND ino Testimonial 
Circular. 


Exclasively employing several important inven- 
tious, and embracing every real improvement. 


The Most Extensive and complete factories in 
the world, producing better work at less cost than 
otherwise possible. 


Prices Fixed and as low as con-istent with scru- 
pulous employment of only best material and work- 
manship. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and TESTIMO- 
NIAL CIRCULAR, with important information about 
organs, which may save purchasers from disappoint- 
ment, in purchase of inferior or worthless instruments, 
or payment of high pres, sent free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


154 TREMONT STREET, Boston; 25 UNION 3Q., 
New York; 80 and 82 ADAMS STREET, Chicago. 
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